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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Tarrrre & Brorners are informed 
that persons _ y representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harper's Wrekty, Harper's 
Macazinr, Harrrr’s Bazar, and [arver’s Youne 
Proptr, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Uarrer & Brorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
vesentutions, it is requested that, in purchasing 
from parties assuming to represent Harprr & 
Broturrs, payment be madé by Bank Draft or 
Post-ofice Money-Order, payable to the order of 
ilarrver & Brorners, Vew York. 


— 


“This periodical is no mechanical catch-penny product of ecissors and 
paste, but a genuine contribution to literature, brightened with many a 
ray of genius, and especially rich in humor and in heart.”—Christian 
Leader, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WeeKLY. 


The number for October 13 presents an unusnally attractive ap- 
pearance with its nmneronus handsome cuts, while the entertamment 
to be found in the letterpress in no wise falls short of the high 
standard of the paper. ws : 

The front-page is a handsome engraving after a painting by N. 


A. WELLS, entitled 
“SOLID COMFORT.” 


Lrectenant Freperick Scnwatka, the well-known arctic explorer, 
contributes an entertaining account of how he hunted buffalo calves 
on the plains with a lasso in order to keep them as pets. The arti- 
cle is spirited!y illustrated by THULSTRUP. 

“ Hikers’ is the title of a short article which furnishes subjects 
for to engravings. The title is the name of a sail-boat peculiar to 
the Delaware River. 

“When Brown Nuts Drop” is a seasonable article by Aanes Carr 
SaGe. 

In addition to other stories there is a fairy tale entitled 

“THE SWAN MAIDEN.” 


It is by Howarp Pye, whose illustrated stories in the same tein 
have been an attractive and unique feature of the paper for several 
months past. 


Harprer’s YouNG Propre, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Prorie will be sent on 
receipt of four cenls in postage stamps. 
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New York. Sarcrnay, Octroper 17, 1885. 


THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 

HE election campaign in New York will be brief 

and brisk. The real question at issue is not the 
relative strength of parties, because it is admitted that 
while the Independent vote will generally go to the 
Republican candidate, it is also known that the reform 
Democratic vote will not generally go for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Meanwhile the purely partisan Re- 
publican organs repel both the Independent and re- 
form Democratic vote by denouncing President 
CLEVELAND as a hypocrite, with the intention of 
claiming the election of Mr. DAVENPORT as a rebuke 
of the -President by his own State. A greater Bour- 
bon stupidity-in the political situation in New York 
can not be conceived—a stupidity which more than 
anything else raises a reasonable doubt of Mr. Dav- 
ENPORT'S election. In the same spirit the Bourbon 
Demoeratic papers, equally hostile to the President, 
but hoping to gain his friends by an appeal to party 
loyalty, insist that as Mr. HILL is the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate, his defeat would be the rebuke of the 
President. and therefore every New York Democrat 
who wishes to sustain the President should vote for 
Mr. Hitt. In this situation, when the party Bour- 
bons on each side, equally hostile to the President, as- 
sert that. the election of Mr. DAVENPORT would be a 
rebuke to him from his own State, it is evident that 
every sensible voter who wishes to strengthen the re- 
form movement by sustaining the President must de- 
cide for himself. 

Undoubtedly it is usually true that a President's 
course is sustained by supporting the nominations of 
his party, because the assumption is fair that he and 
his party agree upon the course to be pursued. But 
nothing is bétter known than that this is not the pre- 
sent situation in the Democratic party. When Sena- 
tor MCDONALD says that he doesn't believe in civil 
service reform, and that Mr. HILL is a good Demo- 
cratic civil service reformer; and Mr. ECCLESINE says, 
amid great applause, that he believes in Democrats 
wlhro believe in Democrats as much after election as 
before: when a Democratic paper asserts that Mr. 
HILL’s motto is ‘‘ that of the venerable high-priest of 
Democracy, ANDREW JACKSON, ‘to the victors belong 
the spoils’; and Tammany Hall, which nominated 
Mr. HILL, and to whose vote he must owe his elec- 
tion if successful, protests passionately against re- 
form; and Pennsylvania Democrats echo and prolong 
the protest which mutters and murmurs through a 
very large part of the Democratic press—it can not be 
denied that the President and his party do not agree 
upon his reform policy, and therefore that to vote for 
Democratic candidates is not necessarily to sustain 
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the President. The intelligent voter also will not 
fail to observe that the Democratic papers in this 
State which are known to be most hostile to Mr. 
CLEVELAND are also most aggressively friendly to 
Mr. HILL, and such voters will remark the significant 
fact that while those papers constantly assert that it 
is ridiculous to suppose that the President can be sus- 
tained by defeating his party, they are very careful 
not to say that they themselves think the election of 
Mr: Hitt would be a verdict of approval for Mr. 
CLEVELAND. No one who watches closely the polit- 
ical situation in this State can doubt that the election 
of Mr. HILL would be interpreted by these papers, by 
Tammany Hall, by the Vice-President, by Senator 
McDONALD, by all the Democratic clubs and associa- 
tions and rings which demand the spoils, as an un- 
questionable and peremptory rebuke of the President's 
policy by the Democracy of his own State. They 
would vehemently declare tliat Democratic New York 
had condemned the President, as Mr. CONKLING un- 
doubtedly intended to say the same thing of Repub- 
lican New York and President GARFIELD, had he been 
triumphantly re-elected, as he anticipated, in 1881. 
The Republican party press would echo the Demo- 
cratic declaration, and cite the election of Mr. HILL 
as conclusive and indisputable proof of the Demo- 
cratic repudiation of Mr. CLEVELAND for even pre- 
tending to be a reformer, and of the utter humbug of 
all Democratic pretensions to reform. 

President CLEVELAND, who is a sincere Democrat 
and strongly attached to his party, is yet a man of 
strong convictions and undaunted courage. He is 
doubtless aware of the interpretation that would be 
placed by all intelligent Republicans and Democrats 
upon the election of Mr. H1Lt. But we are of the 
opinion of Mr. OSWALD OTTENDORFER, of the Demo- 
cratic Staats-Zeitung, who says, ‘‘ The President will 
not be swerved from the policy he has laid out for 
himself, no matter whether the Democracy of the 
State is successful this fall or not.” The President 
as a Democrat would naturally prefer that his course 
should be approved by the election of a reform Demo- 
crat, had such a candidate been nominated, rather 
than by that of a Republican. But although his 
course would be much easier for him if his party 
unitedly sustained it, he never would have been Presi- 
dent if the disapproval of a powerful body in his par- 
ty could dismay or deter him from the path which he 
believes to be that of duty. He never would have 
been President, because it was precisely his manly in- 
dependence and devotion to the public service rather 
than to party advantage—knowing as he did that the 
best public service was most advantageous to his par- 
ty—which made him Mayor of Buffalo, Governor of 
New York, and President of the United States. Every 
voter in New York must decide for himself whether 
in this State at this election the success of the ticket 
of the President’s party, nominated by his enemies in 
the party, will strengthen his hands for reform, and 
prove that the Democratic party is a reform party, 
and whether those orators and papers which are most 
vociferous for Mr. HILL are most friendly to Mr. 
CLEVELAND. A vote for Mr. DAVENPORT is a vote 
for reform, not only because he is himself sincerely 
friendly to it, but because the real supporters of Mr. 
HILL are its bitterest opponents. 


GOVERNOR HILL’S RECORD.” 


It should be enough to secure the defeat of Govern- 
or HILL that he is the candidate of opponents of ad- 
ministrative reform. But it appears also that he 
was one of the strongest supporters of the TWEED mis- 
rule in this State. The evidence is conclusive that in 
the summer of 1870, after TWEED had secured his char- 
ter, and when he was busily confirming his clutch 
upon the city treasury by subsidizing the press and 
buying members of the Legislature and bribing judges, 
he furnished ten thousand dollars to the Elmira Ga- 
zette,and became the partner of Mr. HILL in that en- 
terprise. The transaction was negotiated by EDWARD 
L. PATRICK, who had been an agent of TWEED’s in the 
Legislature, and who was afterward convicted and 
punished for fraud as a pension agent. Mr. HILL be- 
came TWEED’s partner and PATRICK’s successor in the 
Legislature in the same year, and his votes for all the 
TWEED iniquities in the Assembly are recorded from 
first to last. 

The details of the transaction are fully given in the 
daily papers from authentic documents, and the ex- 
planation offered is wholly inadequate. It amounts 
to this: that TWEED took stock in the paper in good 
faith, that his frauds were not exposed until the fol- 
lowing autumn, and that then desiring to sell his in- 
terest in the paper, it was bought by Mr. HILL and 
his associates for fifty cents on the dollar. But why 
did Mr. HILu in the winter figure in the Legislature as 
the henchman of his newspaper partner, and by sup- 
porting his legislative schemes become also practical- 
ly his partner in the raids upon the treasury? Berore 
the final exposures of the frauds were made in the 
Times in 1871 were not TWEED and his doings notori- 
ous enough to prevent an honorable man from be- 
coming his partner or supporting his schemes in the 
Legislature? The frauds had not been fully and 
plainly exposed when the statue to TWEED was pro- 
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jected in this city, nor when the wedding presents 
were given to his daughter. But the substantial facts 
were so well known at the time that the subscribers 
to the statue and the givers of the gifts—which were 
both merely bows of servility to the cap of Gesler 
—were quite as much disgraced as they would have 
been for the same servility after the Times publica- 
tion had been made. In the Legislature of 1872, after 
the exposures were made, Mr. HILL was still in the 
TWEED rear-guard, supporting the Erie Ring, and vot- 
ing against the impeachment of the corrupt judges, 
and against the election law which was designed to 
correct the frauds of the Ring at the polls. No man 
who in that dark day was steadily devoted to the Ring, 
and aided its crimes against liberty and honest gov. 
ernment, will ever receive the vote of any citizen who 
remembers what the Ring and its crimes were.’ It is 
surprising that the Springfield Republican, always the 
friend of clean politics, should say that the disclos- 
ures of Mr. HILL’s association with TWEED and his 
steady support of the Ring “‘prove nothing conclusive 
against him.” 

Has anything yet been produced from Governor 
HILu’s record as a legislator or as the Executive of 
the State which shows him to be the intelligent and 
courageous friend of honest politics and good govern- 
ment, and the uncompromising foe of knavish poli- 
ticians and doubtful political methods? As Govern- 
or of the State for a year, has he impressed the people 
of New York as the energetic friend of progress, and 
as an Executive of comprehensive public spirit ? and 
has every supporter of measures of reform and im- 
provement regarded him as a sure ally, or has he 
doubted the Governor’s co-operation? Is he com- 
mended to support by the revelations of his previous 
career which have been made, by his executive action, 
or by the influences and the political leaders that se- 
cured his nomination ? Is it his executive support of 
the extravagant fee system in the Brooklyn offices, or 


is costly conduct in the census quarrel, or his un- 
‘willingness to sign the Niagara Reservation Bill. or 


his attempted paralysis of the Adirondack protective 
bills, or his hostility to prison labor, or his sympathy 
with the so-called Freedom of Worship Bill, which 
make him a candidate to be supported by all who 
would see the highest public intelligence and public 
spirit in the Executive Chamber? Do his own party 
friends desire that the people of the State and of the 
country shall renew their trust in the Democratic par- 
ty, and then offer as the evidence of its hopeful prog- 
ress that it presents Mr. HILL as the worthy successor 
in the executive chair of New York of Governors SEY- 
MOUR, TILDEN, ROBINSON, and CLEVELAND? Could 
the bitterest enemies of the Democratic party ask for 
completer justification of the profound distrust which 
is felt for it than the fact that in the first months of a 
Democratic national administration Tammany Hall 
returns to the control of the party in New York? Is 
there any intelligent Democrat who does not know 
that the sole hope of his party lies in its absolute re- 
pudiation of the influences and tendencies which have 
triumphed in the nomination of Mr. HILL ? 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


THE Irish question under the leadership of Par- 
NELL moves steadily forward. Its real object becomes 
plainer, and circumstances undoubtedly favor its ac- 
complishment. Mr. PARNELL’s fundamental convic- 
tion throughout the controversy has obviously been 
that England would grant nothing to Ireland except 
upon compulsion, that no English party is really 
friendly to Ireland, and that, according to the occa- 
sion and its power in Parliament, Ireland must play 
off one party against the other, and by every kind of 
parliamentary obstruction force redress for Ireland. 
At the dinner to Lord SPENCER, JOHN BRIGHT said 
that the Irish leaders had shown ‘‘ a boundless sym- 
pathy for criminals and murderers. From their lips 
no one sentence of emphatic condemnation for them 
has passed. There has been no word of pity for their 
victims.” The sting of this assertion lies in the un- 
doubted fact that if Mr. PARNELL had firmly de- 
nounced and prohibited the crimes, they would have 
stopped. If he did not take this course because of 
the feeling that they were provoked, his judgment 
was at fault. If he did not take it because he feared 
to lose control, he buys his leadership at too high a 
price. 

The present important events in the Irish discus- 
sion are the recent address of Mr. GLADSTONE, rep- 
resenting the conservative Liberals, and the speech 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, representing the radical Lib- 
erais, and the Wicklow speech of Mr. PARNELL. Mr. 
GLADSTONE admits that there must be an enlargement 
of local government, but he holds that the supremacy 
of the crown, the unity of the empire, and the author- 
ity of Parliament to preserve that unity, must be main- 
tained at all hazards. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN declares that 
PARNELL’s policy is in many respects a good one, but 
that separation is a calamity to which England will 
not submit. Mr. PARNELL, in his Wicklow speech, 


assumes that further ‘‘ forced legislative connection” 
is practically abandoned by England, but that two 
conditions are held in England to be essential to the 
change: first, that there shall be no separation, and 
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-econd, that Ireland shall not be allowed to protect 
her own manufactures. To this he answers that the 
chief wrong to Ireland has been the destruction of her 
manufactures; and if justice is to be done, an Irish 
Parliament must be free to foster the few industries 
‘1 which Ireland may excel. In regard to separation, 
he advises England to trust Ireland altogether or not 
‘o trust her at all. Since eighty-five years of Parlia- 
mentary connection have produced the intensest dis- 
lovalty, may it not be supposed that with the remov- 
al of the cause the effect may also disappear? In 
Australia and Canada disaffection has disappeared. 
Why should not a similar result follow m Ireland ? 

This speech, with the address of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and the speech of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, shows how near 
‘he Irish question is to a tentative solution. How 
complete is the ascendency of Mr. PARNELL appears 
-) the fact that his candidates for Parliament were 
,ominated without a dissenting voice by the Conven- 
tion, and each candidate signed a pledge that if elect- 
ed he would sit, act, and vote with the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party, and if the majority of that party 
<jould at any time decide that he had not fulfilled 
the pledge, he would instantly resign. In the Con- 
vention a third of the one hundred and twenty dele- 
cates were priests, and they cheered most loudly the 
lection of the candidates. The London Times says 
that the government of Ireland has passed or is pass- 
ing out of the hands of the English ministers, and it 
seems to tell the truth. At this distance the situation 
appears to be one which requires that the question be 
settled either by the reduction of Ireland to a prov- 
ince or the concession of an Irish Parliament with 
powers so large as to be practically equivalent to in- 
dependence, The radical difficulty with Mr. PaR- 
NELL’S plan is the absence of that trust upon the part 
of England which is indispensable to the arrange- 
ment. and it is not at all improbable that Mr. Par- 
NELL himself would see with profound apprehension 
a substantial separation. But the situation is exceed- 
ly interesting. 


BOOMERANGS, 


SENATOR Hoar is an honest friend of reform, and 
le has been often its strong and eloquent advocate. 
But in his late speech at the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion his severe criticism upon President CLEVELAND 
was a boomerang. He said that the Republican par- 
ty is ‘‘ fully pledged to reform,” and that ‘* with few 
exceptions its originators, its advocates, its genuine 
supporters, are among Republicans alone.” Every 
friend of reform has always gladly acknowledged Re- 
publican service in its behalf. But they have held 
nevertheless that, with a much larger reform element, 
it is not distinetively a reform party. Senator Hoar 
substantially admits this in saying that the party has 
other responsibilities, and must be allowed ‘‘to go 
slow” in reform; and alluding to critics of the party 
lle says: ‘‘Men who are interested in but one pack- 
age may often be expected to hurry a driver who reg- 
lates his speed with reference to the whole load.” 
But this is as true of President CLEVELAND and his 
administration as of the Republican party. The Pre- 
sident is a driver with many responsibilities. Why, 
then, should not the friends of reform be as tolerant 
of him as of a Republican driver? The Senator's re- 
mark is a boomerang. \ . 

but the Senator objects to sueh generous and rea- 
sonable consideration of the President. - The President 
iiust hasten and deliver the one package at any cost 
ov he is a charlatan. The Senator says that the Pre- 
sident’s friends seem to think that he is to be praised as 
lr. JOHNSON judged a woman’s preaching: “ Sir, a wo- 
iain preaching is like a dog walking on his hind-legs. 
I! is not done well. But you are surprised to find it 
done atall.” This remark, again, isa boomerang. It 
is un assertion that the President's course is not con- 
sistent. But has there been any Republican Presi- 
dent who in the matter of reform is not quite as open 
us the Democratic President to Dr. JOHNSON’S con- 
'iuptuous fling, and with still less reason for his in- 
Consistency if, as the Senator says, the Republican 
wrty Is so much stronger a reform party than the 
noeratie? If, with his party approving, the Re- 
ican driver did not hurry, why should the Dem- 
“rctie driver, with a disapproving party, be derided 
‘or not hurrying ¢ 

“vnator Hoar says truly that ‘‘no great reform 
“vs ever brought to pass by the attempt to serve God 
und the Democratic party at the same time.” But 
President CLEVELAND is certainly no more devoted 
‘» the Democratic party than the Senator to the 
“publican party, which he says must not be hurried 
1 the work of reform. Can reform, then, be achieved 
» trying to serve God and the Republican party ? 
‘“ Senator will not forget that he says to the friends 
'rlorm precisely what the old Whig leaders forty 
“""ts ago said to the Free-soilers. It was, indeed, 
‘ve that the Whigs were more antislavery than the 

“mocrats, But nevertheless the Whigs ‘were driv- 
‘'s who felt with the Senator that they must not be 
‘irvied; and they never did hurry, and never carried 
package, and were forced to retire busi- 
ea It is not open to the Senator to say that at 
fast the antislavery men did not trust the Democrats 
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more than the Whigs, because the friends of reform 
have never said it. On the contrary, they have 
always criticised Democratic violators both of the 
spirit and the letter of reform, and they have always 
admitted the larger reform element to be in the 
Republican party. But they do not think for that 
reason that they ought to vote for unworthy Re- 
publican candidates, nor that it is just to praise a 
Republican President for what little he may do for 
reform, and at the same moment to sneer at a Demo- 
cratic President because he is not a perfectly consist- 
ent reformer. 


THE WINE STORY, 


WHILE Mr. HILL is shown to have been a newspa- 
per partner and legislative ally of TWEED’S, it is urged 
against Mr. DAVENPORT that he is president of a 
wine company. This charge certainly is somewhat 
less injurious than that against Mr. HILL. But while 
that against Mr. HILL is true, that against Mr. Dav- 
ENPORT is in substance false. He is not now the 
president of a wine company, and he held the office 
for a time in order, as executor of a friend’s estate, to 
enable him to pay honest debts and to protect his 
friend’s family. This accusation is made to repel 
the votes of temperance men from Mr. DAVENPORT, 
and the facts therefore should be known. 

A friend of Mr. DAVENPORT'’S was about to under- 
go a critical surgical operation, and he besought Mr. 
DAVENPORT to act as the executor of his will. Mr. 
DAVENPORT declined. But after the operation, when 
his friend was dying, he renewed the request, and Mr. 
DAVENPORT assented. He found that his friend’s es- 
tate included a large share of the stock of the Plea- 
sant Valley Wine Company, and the situation was 
such that to preserve the property it was desirable 
that Mr. DAVENPORT should assume all the responsi- 
bility which his friend had held. He did so, and be- 
coming president of the company, he paid off the 
debts of the estate, and secured a sufficient support 
for the widow and children; and then, having no other 
interest in the company, no investment in it and no 
profit from it, and having received no salary as presi- 
dent, he withdrew from it entirely. 

This is the whole story, and it is greatly to the cred- 
it of Mr. DAVENPORT. There is no sincere and intel- 
ligent prohibitionist who, while regretting that any 
one should find himself honorably obliged to assume 
such a connection, would not admit that Mr. DAVEN- 
PORT’S course was that of a most honorable and upright 
man. If the grave facts in the career of Mr. HILL 
could be disposed of as summarily as this falsehood 
about Mr. DAVENPORT, it would be fortunate for him. 
The essence of a lie is the intent to deceive, and the 
intention of this story about Mr. DAVENPORT is to 
make the prohibition voter believe that the Republic- 
an candidate is or has been pecuniarily interested in 
the manufacture of wine. This is the point of the 
story, and this is false. 


SOUND DOCTRINE. 


AT a recent meeting of the Young Republican Club of 
Brooklyn its president made a speeclyin which he declared 
his belief in parties and party organization and govern- 
ment, adding that apathy in regard to parties produces 
apathy in regard to public affairs. This is very true, and 
the worst kind of apathy in regard to parties is indifference 
to the character of candidates and an apathetic acceptance 
of a nomination because it is “ regular.” 

The resolutions adopted by the club stated that, 


“recognizing our allegiance under honorable conditions to the par- 
ty whose name we bear, and under whose banner we have work- 
ed in many campaigns, we rejoice in the opportunity afforded us 
by the Republican State Convention of again laboring zealously 
for the success of Republican principles, and for the election of 
candidates worthy of the confidence of all the people.” 


This also is well said. Parties are the great agencies by 
which great political results are achieved. But no honor- 
able man owns any allegiance to party except upon honor- 
able conditions, of which he is necessarily the judge for 
himself. 

The Tribune published the other day an extract from 
Judge BARRETT’s “ringing speech” at the famous indigna- 
tion mass-meeting against the TWEED Ring after the defeat 
of the repeal of the Erie Classification Act—a defeat in the 
interest of the Ring, and for which Governor HILL voted in 
the Assembly. Judge BARRETT spoke with great fervor, 
and his words may be profitably pondered by those who 
own allegiance to parties under dishonorable conditions: 


“We seek to teach every Republican who believes in an ac- 
countable being—and doubtless there are many such—and every 
Democrat who acknowledges the same law, that it is a crime to 
support a dishonest man of his own party in preference to an 
honest man of the opposition.” 


LATE, BUT TRUE. 


In his speech at Springfield Senator HAWLEY said what 
every Independent Republican will cordially approve, as- 
suming that by overscrupulousness the Senator does not 
mean refusal upon high public grounds to support improper 
candidates : 


“T affirm that associations of men are absolutely essential to 
the carrying forward of some great work. Too mij good men 
are overscrupulous about details of organization ; they resolve po- 
litical action into chaos. I do not pass upon the reasons for their 
differences. I affirm their right to do what they have done—their 
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political and moral right. And if the facts are what they sup- 
posed, they were entirely right in it. Now we say, Come with us 
again; if we have not done right in all things and all places, help 
us to do right in the future, for our purpose is to do right.” 


If last year the Senator had said precisely this, he would 
not have seemed to give the weight of his: character to the 
astounding doctrine that those who supposed the facts to 
be as they said ought, notwithstanding, to act as if they did 
not suppuse them to be so. He admits now that such dis- 
senters were entirely right in their action. Had he said so 
last year, he would have conceded that the Independent 
Republicans proved their Republican fidelity by their in- 
dependence. 

Independent Republicans are simply men of original Re- 
publican principles who refuse to support Republican de- 
sertion of those principles, and who vote so as to make their 
refusal as effective as possible. They are independent be- 
cause they judge that desertion for themselves, and when 
the Republican party loses finally the patriotism, intelli- 
gence, courage, and inflexible coustaney to principle from 
which such independence springs, 

‘No spring will e’er visit its mould’ring urn, 
Or shine on the night of its grave.” , 


EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Ohio, referring to a recent article 
in the WEEKLY, reminds us that we omitted to state that 
although EDMUND RANDOLPH refused to sign the Constitu- 
tion, he became an advocate of its adoption, and our corre- 
spondent thinks that except for RANDOLPH Virginia would 
have voted against it. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Amprose C. KinGst.anp, son of an ex-Mayor of this city, has. 


bought Sir Joun Evererr Mitvais’s latest work, “ Little Nell and her 
Grandfather,” now on exhibition in Mr. KNoenier’s gallery. The 
canvas is forty by fifty-three inches. Sir Joun had long intended 
to paint these pathetic characters of Dickens, and two years ago 
he began the picture. Recently, while in London, Mr. Kuyq@s- 
LAND learned that it was nearly completed, and after a visit 
to the artist’s studio bought it, and had made arrangements for 
bringing it to this country before the London dealers knew of its 
existence. One of them offered him a thousand guineas for the 
copyright, but was refused. The cost of the picture, including the 
duty of thirty per cent., was about $15,000, 

—A lady asked Mr. Dion Bovcicautt one day how it was that 
on the evening before, when he appeared as Conn, his mustache 
was wanting, though it was both black and brilliant when he did 
not act. ‘“ Madam,” he replied, stroking it softly, “there is no 
mystery here. In making up as Conn, I simply soap it well and 
cover it with rouge.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. McGtiyny, of St. Stephen's Church, is an accom- 
plished musician, and his Gregorian choir of forty men and boys 
in surplices in the chancel, which sings in connection with his lange 
chorus of sixty voices in the gallery over the entrance to. the 
chureh, has been trained under his supervision. For twenty years 
he has been the pastor of a parish of twenty thousand persons, 
including the inmates of Bellevue Hospital. His name is now 
prominently mentioned for a viear-generalship or a bishopric. His 
manner is magnetic in the extreme, he has rare executive capacity, 
and is one of the most eloquent lecturers on temperance that 
this country has heard. 

—A Philadelphia photographér has taken seventeen historic 
portraits of WasHINGTON and amalgamated them into three “com- 
posite” photographs, which resemble one another much more close- 
ly than the originals do, and are claimed to be much nearer to life. 

—Mr. Louis J. SwinsurNE notes that Rossetti’s women are to be 
clearly separated from that which is often supposed to be con- 
spicuously the pre-Raphaelite type—the pale, gaunt, angular type 
that has come to be popularly associated with the works of Mr. 
Burne-Jones. With this they have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, and the later ideal of his art is the exact opposite. “The 
beauty of the human form was never revealed to the purely Gothic 
sculptor, and when we see the type in its meagreness of figure and 
sad wistfulness of countenance transferred from saints and mar- 
tyrs to a group of naked young bathers, as in Burne-Jonzs’s pic- 
ture of ‘Cupid’s Hunting Ground,’ it leaves a singular impression 
of incongruity.” 

—The corporation of Harvard University consists of the Presi- 
dent, the Treasurer, and five Fellows. Each member is elected by 
the corporation itself, and no member by the alumni. 

—Mr. Tennyson and the astronomer CuarLes Prircuarp, while 

the guests of Mr. R. H. Hutton one night in the autumn. of.1868, 
were talking on speculative subjects. Mr. Hutron suggested the 
founding of the Metaphysical Society, to discuss such topics with 
the freedom of scientists. He got Mr. Gtapstonr, Dean Stan ey, 
the Duke of Argyll, Archbishop Mannina, Professor Huxtry, Pro- 
fessor TynpDaLL, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Joun Morwey, and about fifty oth- 
ers to join, including Mr. Frovupg, who said that if they hung to- 
gether for twelve months it would be one of the most remarkable 
facts in history. They did hang together for twelve years, meeting 
once a month, and the society dissolved only because there seemed 
little to be said which had not already been repeated more than 
once. 
—The venerable M. De Lessrps, who considers himse]f half 
Spanish, was in the saddle at 3 a.m: recently, to meet Ex-Queen 
IsaBELLA on her arrival at a railway station in Paris. One of his 
children is her godson, 


—Ex-President Anprew D. Wuirr has been devoting i; part of | 


his leisure to a study of the growth of the true doctrine of comets. 
He shows how myriads of good men in the Christian church, down 
to a recent period, saw in the appearance of comets divine warn- 
ings to repentance ; how in nearly every decade of years Europe 
was plunged into alarm by them; how SHAKESPEARE and MiLTon 
and LuTHER recognized them as portents; how Increase MaTuer 
called one of them “ Heaven’s alarm to the world’; and how 
Professor Winturop, of Harvard, in 1759, at last acknowledged 
the victory of science by saying in a lecture that “to be thrown 
into a panic whenever a comet appears betrays a weakness unbe- 
coming a reasonable being.” | 


—Madame Nitsson is expected to singin concerts in London 


about the first of December, after visiting many Continental cities. 

—“T do not think,” says Mr. Josern M.P., “that 
hard work ever killed any one, and I doubt if it has ever injured 
many.” 

—The illustration of the Chinese massacre at Rock Sprin 
given in Harper’s Wrekty for September 26 was inadvertently 
credited to Lieutenant C. A. Boots, Seventh United States Infant- 
ry, who had very courteously placed at our disposal a number of 
photographs of a later scene in connection with the tragedy. The 
mistake by which his name was coupled with that of the artist who 
made the drawing was due to a hasty reading at the last moment 
of the memorandum furnished the editor by the Art Department. 
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LietTeNANT GROESBEOK. Teane Hoy. Bree. Wone Sito Curn. General MoCoon. 


THE CHINESE COMMISSION AT ROCK SIP’RINGS.—From Parorocrarns sy Liectrexant C. A. Bootn, Seventa Unitep States Inrantry.—[See Pace 677.] 
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A SAIL-LOFT DOWN IN MAINE.—Drawn sy J. Pacx 679.] 
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d === | THE BROOKLYN INDEPENDENTS. PRESIDENT CLEVE : S| 
DEMOC aT ¢e “We believe that the real issue in the New F MAN CI P AT | N 1 
York State election is the maintenance of the | P R OC LAMAT | ON, o 
7 AND highest standard of administrative reform and TT Se | 
R PU RL) Ch N of executive responsibility. BELIEVE IN CIVIC SERVICE REFORM 
| “We find that the very element in the Demo- ee NO 
cratic party which persistently sought the defeat | oF COURSE THE | 4 
MU GW J M PS of Grover Cleveland at Chicago, taking advantage SURRENDER oF PRINCIPL e, por | (apes 
? of his honorable refusal to use the influence of BAC K WARD Sv £7. Ane AN SA 
the national government for or against any can- LAWS FoR THE ENFORCEMENT oF JHE, | SS WAS 
MEETING THiS didate, has procured the nomination as the Dem- REFORM Execureo 
ocratic candidate for Governor of a man who OES 


N S POLITICA | | opposes the principles which Grover Cleveland 


represents, who has stooped as Governor to bar- 


gain for his own nomination, and whose chief 
i K support comes from political tricksters who ask 
é votes for him under the pretense of supporting 


SAT HERE IS A SENTIMENT | 
BETTER THAN A 
DESIRE T9 HOLD) 


the national Administration, but would promptly 


: construe his triumph as its defeat. 


£ - SERVICE A pr, {| J 
DOWN WITH lf “ We tind that the Republican Convention has REFORM 
- nominated a man whose public record and pri- “OPENS THE AY, 
PO) HU N ¢ Yate character promise that he will administer ORS IT / 
the office of Governor as a public trust for the DO / 
) N AN oe 4 whole people, and not as a means to selfish ends. | Vs 
5 hoa “We believe, therefore, that the friends of | 2° 


those principles which triumphed in the election 
of Grover Cleveland as Governor and as Presi- 
“lt Y= | dent should refuse to vote for David B. Hill, and } 
we invite all citizens, of whatever party name, to | > 


DOWN, witht- 


LE = join us in voting for Ira Davenport, so that the | « 

overwhelming defeat of the spoils candidate for | 
/APUDENTLY STAND be _ Governor shall declare unmistakably the loyalty | ~~ ... Zz 
swEEN THE PEOPLE ™ | of the voters of New York to the cause of ad- | ’"*** mh 
THE MACHINERY OF ministrative reform. 


GOVERN MENT. 


G.¢ “We condemn in the Republican platform its 


confusion of dead with live issues, and of State 

with national and sectional questions, and for its 

exaggeration of the mistakes of the national Ad- 
ministration, while it is silent as to its great tri- 
¢ umphs for good government; and we condemn 

especially in the Democratic platform its igno- 

rance and willful misstatement of the operations 
_ of the civil service law. 

“We congratulate our fellow-Independents on 
the results already achieved by President Cleve- 
land, which fully justify their work in the past 
and give the best encouragement for its continu- 
ance in the future; we express our confidence 
in his honesty and steadfastness of purpose in 
administrative reform; we honor his manly will- 
ingness to correct errors, and we recognize the 
great triumphs he has already won for good gov- 
ernment; we rejoice that, as President of the 
whole people, he has earned the hearty support 
of the best representatives of his own party, South | | ' 
and North, and of an increasing number of those | 
who were his political opponents, and we pledge 
himn our continued and unswerving loyalty in his 
struggle with the spoilsmen of both political 
parties,” 
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THE END OF PARTY SLAVERY. 


PARTY SLAVE-DRIVER. “If we can't whip these Mugwumps into shape, our occupation will be gone.” 


voked; that they had given no excuse or occasion for it, having reclamations will not be far to seek. The United States govern- 
PAYING THE RECKONING. been peaceable, law - abiding, industrious, and respectable; that ment will have to resort to the plea which it has often rejected 
Tur Chinese government has named a commission to investi- they even omitted to take any steps to defend their persons or when made by governments of the Orient. It will have to aver 
ie the Rock Springs massaere of Chinese subjects, which was their property, as they had a clear right to do, by force; that they that its people in Wyoming are in a state of semi-savagery; that 
ccntly described in the WrErkty. The commission consists of were preparing to obey an arbitrary summons to leave the town they are liable to outbursts of violent. passion springing from 
‘i. Wone Stc Cuen, Chinese Consul at New York, Colonel Frep. within an hour when they were attacked ; and that their treatment — race prejudice; that they have been tanght to believe that they, 
\. Ber, the Consul of China at San Francisco, and Mr. TsanG by the mob was in the last degree inhuman and worse than brutal. though the most ignorant and backward of people, judged by the 
Joy, the interpreter to the Chinese Legation. These gentlemen In addition to these facts they will learn that the administration standard of the Christian religion and modern civilization, are the 
“ accompanied by two United States army officers, General A. of justice, under the direct authority of the United States govern- chosen of the earth, to whom all ougside barbarians are hateful 
1D. McCook and Lieutenant Groespeck. Their duty will be to ment, has broken down at the very outset, the coroner’s jury find- and inferior, having no right to property or to personal security ; 
uuine as to the nature and extent of the murders and other ing that the men murdered in broad daylight, in the presence of and finally, that the system of government in active use in the 
‘iges committed upon the Chinese, the value of the property hundreds of witnesses, came to their death by being burned and United States does not furnish the means to repress or punish 
‘‘oyed, the precautions taken by the government to prevent the shot by “ persons unknown,” and the Grand Jury having failed to the violence of these irresponsible creatures. To such a plea as 
‘break, the measure of justice meted out to the offenders, and find an indictment against the ringleaders of the mob. this it has been the custom of the United States government to 
‘ protection since accorded to Chinese subjects. A different question will arise when the Chinese government reply with war ships. China will hardly do that; but if she did, 
They will find, so far as the public has any knowledge of the comes to present its claims for damages. Obviously the facts in it would puzzle the Navy Department.to meet her on anything like 
‘Tair, that the assault on the Chinese was wanton and unpro- the case will hardly be denied, and the precedents for heavy equal terms. 
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“MRS. BARING’S COUSIN. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Tue day was intensely hot. Outside there was 
no breeze, but only that palpitation of the fiery 
atoms of light whose crawl and dazzle at once 
excite and fatigue the sense. Within, behind 
the closed blinds, there was at least darkness and 
shadow, though no more air than the motion of a 
fan could give. This, at least, Mrs. Baring was 
doing for herself, as she reclined upon a lounge 
and waved the peacock feathers languidly to and 
fro, sending out a blue or green eye with vivid 
distinctness as the rings of color caught a stray 
sunbeam. Fiually she flung the fan down with a 
sigh, * 

“I do wish,” she exclaimed, pettishly, “ they 
would have that church moved! The way the 
sun dances on its brick back makes me positive- 
ly il” 

* Her cousin Ethel laughed. “It would be easi- 
er to move yourself, I should think. Why don’t 
you take another room ¥ The house isn't full vet.” 

“] know ; and I would, only I want to be on 
this side, because it overlooks everything that’s 
going on, And if Ini on this side, 1 might as 
well be in this room.” 

“Then it comes round to the inevitable,” said 
Ethel, quietly. 

Mrs. Baring gave a sort of groan. “I believe 
vou're worse than the church, Etnel,” she de- 
clared, “ with your philosophy and your eternal 
self-improvement. Why-don’t you give it all up, 
and complain sometimes 

“What good would it do?” answered Ethel. 
After a moment's hesitation she added, haven't 
been 80 situated as to be able to give it up.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Baring, impatient- 
ly. “I suppose people may feel the heat as much 
ov nine hundred as nine thousand a year.”’ 

“ But they won't show it, if they are wise. But 
neither do vou show it, Louise, in appearance,” 
she continued, with an admiring glance at the 
other. 

Mrs. Baring accepted and accentuated the-ad- 
miration, as she gave a satisfied look at herself in 
the bureau glass opposite. “ No,” she answered, 
with emphasis ; “i am thankful to say that ngone 
ever could tell the state of the weather from my 
complexion.” 

Hers was: no vain boast. Even now, with the 
mercury high up among the nineties, this envia- 
ble woman, stretched on the softest seat the room 
afforded, her pale blue draperies flowing grace- 
fully about her, her white neck and arms glim- 
mering through the meshes of soft lace, betrayed 
none of that facial evidence of discomfort which 
is the ordinary human creature’s protest against 
an abnormal temperature. Her beautifully 
smooth, fair skin wore just the delicate rose tint 
which is most becoming at all seasons, when one 
is fortunate enough to possess it at any. 

Mrs. Baring adjusted the knot of ribbon on her 
breast, scattered her wandering waves of hair into 
still more picturesque confusion, and then sank 
back on the lounge and took up the fan again, 
evidently in better humor since looking upon her 
own fair reflection. 

“ As for Deeplake,” she began again, abruptly, 
“] hardly think I shall care to make a very long 
stay here. The scenery is very fine, of course ; 
but then it’s all mountains, and one mountain is 
so like another, after all! And they’re exceed- 
ingly apt to be warm—don’t you think so? Well, 
at least Eugene will be here to-night; I am glad 
of that.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, as a pause seemed to de- 
mand some reply. 

“ How you say that ‘ yes,’ with the very edge of 
your lips! I believe you have an antipathy.” 

“Oh no,” responded Miss Cunningham, as in- 
expressively as before. 

“Oh yes,” mimicked Mrs. Baring. “ It doesn’t 
speak well for your taste, Miss Ethel, for I can 
assure you there is no one more sought after in 
society than Mr. Vanderhorn. But,” she added, 
“ perhaps he’s an acquired taste, and you must be 
quite one of the set to appreciate its favorites.” 

There was a certain patronage in the tone and 
the little laugh which could scarcely fail to offend 
a sensitive ear. Miss Cunningham, however, only 
answered quietly, “ Perhaps so,” and stitched on 
at her art embroidery without lifting her eves 
from its intricate pattern, still more perplexing 
by the. dim light. Presently she excused herself 
on the plea that it was near the time of Mrs. 
Baring’s siesta, adding that if the latter did not 
need her, she would herself lie down for a while. 

With which she went into her own chamber, and 
closed the door as if for sleep. 

But it was not to sleep that she Jay motionless 
for half an hour with wide-open eves fixed on the 
opposite wall. She was reviewing her former 
and her actual life, the circumstances which had 
brought her into her present position, and the 
possibilities which might free her from it; for 
with all the strength of her nature she longed for 
freedom. 

Up to eight months before, Ethel Cunningham 
had lived with her widowed mother in a country 
town, where their small means had been made tw go 
the farthest possible. Mr. Cunningham had been 
wealthy, but on his death, half a dozen years ago, 
his affairs were found to be so involved that, in- 
stead of the fortune which was expected for his 
family, it was difficult to save from the wreck a 
mere subsistence for them. The combined trou- 
bles broke down Mrs. Cunningham’s already del- 
icate health, and she became a hopeless invalid. 
The expenses entailed by her condition, as well 
as the cost of her daughter’s education, exceeded 
their slender income, and they were obliged to 
trench upon the capital, so that by the time of 
her mother’s death almost nothing remained for 
Ethel. 

The condition in which her daughter would be 
left had been a subject of constant anxiety with 
Mrs. Cunningham, and it was with the most in- 
tense thankfulvess that she accepted a proposal 
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made by Mrs. Baring. They were distantly rela- 
ted, and as a demoiselle @ marier the pretty, viva- 
cious Louise Winterfield had been a frequent at- 
traction at Mrs. Cunningham's entertainments, 
although after the latter dropped out of society, 
Louise Baring, married and prosperous, had not 
remembered her existence. But one summer, 
happening to pass through the village where the 
Cunninghams lived, Mrs. Baring called at their 
cottage. Mrs. Cunningham was nearing the end, 
and in the anguish of the coming parting she 
spoke to this former friend, who revived so many 
old-time associations, with an unreserve which 
that worldly little lady would not otherwise have 
inspired. Mrs. Baring, though shallow and self- 
ish, was not bad-hearted ; and then her fancy was 
taken by Ethel’s fragile grace, her large eves, and 
interesting pallor. And since her husband’s death 
Louise professed herself in need of some closer 
companionship than society afforded her ; so she 
offered to take charge of Ethel. It was rather a 
vague offer, but such as it was, the mother wel- 
comed it with grateful relief, and persuaded Ethel 
to regard it in the same light. And Ethel, al- 
though not much drawn toward Mrs. Baring, was 
pleased with anything which could make her mo- 
ther’s last hours easier. 

Soon after came the end, and thin, in the 
midst of her grief, the girl’s entrance on an un- 
tried life; and then soon, very soon, she was 
forced to put aside her mother’s illusions, and 
recognize the correctness of her own impressions 
about Mrs. Baring. It was not that Ethel suffer- 
ed any species of ill usage at that lady’s hands, 
but that daily and hourly she was made to feel 
her dependence on the charity of another; that 
her most cherished beliefs were ridiculed, her 
most sacred feelings slighted, and life made to 
seem a hollow show, without profit or dignity. 

These were the reflections that passed before 
Ethel Cunningham’s wide-open eyes during that 
solitary half-hour—these, and another, which the 
mention of a certain name had but now recalled, 
and which with quickened breath and changing 
color she vainly strove to put back from before 
that mental mirror. At last she rose impatient- 
ly as if for escape, and took up the books which 
were the constant companions of whatever leisure 
she could command. Mrs. Baring had gibed at 
her young cousin’s “ eternal self-improvement” ; 
she did not guess that it was the means by which 
the girl hoped to liberate herself from a thrall- 
dom become intolerable to her. Ethel had been 
Mrs. Baring’s companion for eight months. By 
the time the year was completed she counted on 
having qualified herself for some position in which 
she could live her own life, and secure that inde- 
pendence of which she had now only the mocking 
shadow. 

That same evening, when she went down-stairs, 
Ethel saw Mrs. Baring on the piazza talking with 
Mr. Vanderhorn, who had just arrived. He was 
a relative of Mrs. Baring’s former husband, and, 
report said, might have been her second choice 
had he so elected. As yet, however, gossip could 
detect no change in the old familiar relations 
between them. As Ethel paused, uncertain about 
joining them, she overheard a fragment of con- 
versation behind her. 

“How awfully pretty Mrs. Baring is looking 
to-night!” said a man’s voice. “ That pale blue 
dress suits her exactly, though one wouldn't think 
it, brunette as she is.” 

“Yes; and that is precisely why she wears 
blue so much,” answered a feminine voice, a lit- 
tle cynically. “She means to make every one 
notice that, with her black hair and eyes, she 
has a complexion such as any blonde might envy. 
It is really dazzling! and all her own, too. You 
ought to admire her, Dr. Steindahl|, as a specimen 
of human perfection.” 

“Not particularly,” was the quiet answer, in a 
third voice, and one which Ethel knew. “ I great- 
ly prefer—some other styles.” By the break in 
his reply, Ethel knew that he had perceived her. 
In another minute he was beside her, and offer- 
ing his arm to take her to the piazza. 

Dr. Steindahl was a man of about thirty-five, 
of German parentage, and a physician of consid- 
erable eminence. Before their third meeting, by 
that womanly instinct which, if not a sure guide, 
is at least a tolerable indication, Ethel knew that 
she wight be his wife if she would. But would 
she? He was manly, appreciative, and intelligent, 
handsome enough to justify a romantic attach- 
ment, and—he could offer her a beautiful home. 
But if, notwithstanding, she could not care for 
him, would she not be exchanging one kind of 
bondage for another? She thought so, and con- 
tinued in the course that was to give her inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs. Baring did not like Dr. Steindahl. She 
call him Dr. Gell in private. Now, as he talked 
with her while Ethel and Eugene Vanderhorn re- 
newed their acquaintance, she shivered slightly, 
and a sort of dullness came over her radiant com- 
plexion under his quiet eves. 

“You are cold, Mrs. Baring, in spite of the 
heat,” he said, noticing the little shiver. 

“Cold!” she protested, forcing a laugh; “ no, 
of course not.” And she shivered again. 

* Let me get you a shawl, Louise,” said Eugene 
Vanderhorn, turning his head. 

* But I tell you 1 am not cold at all,” she re- 
joined, impatiently. “Some one was walking 
over my grave, I suppose,” she added, with a lit- 
tle nervous laugh. “ Give me your arm, Eugene, 
and I will take a turn on the piazza.” 

And as they went off she confided to Vander- 
horn that she hated Dr. Steindahl. “He has such 
an odious way of looking at one, as if you were 
going to die and he were timing you. I wish 
Ethel joy of him!” she concluded, in a pettish 
outburst, 

“Is he supposed to form Miss Cunningham's 
joy ?” asked her escort, pulling his mustache med- 
itatively as he glanced over his shoulder at the 
pair left behind. 

Dr. Steindahl, meanwhile,»was mentally com- 


paring the two women: Mrs. Baring, petite and 
rounded, striking both in coloring and effect; 
Ethel Cunningham, taller, slenderer, with less 
brilliancy and more delicacy. To him the uncon- 
sciousness of the girl’s long-lashed gray eyes was 
more attractive than the coquettish play of glances 
which formed part of the older woman's fascina- 
tions. 
her head more fully toward him, and he was 
struck by the unusual whiteness of her face. 

“You look pale this evening, Miss Cunning- 
ham. Do you too feel a mysterious chill?” he 
said, assuming a jesting tone. 

She smiled faintly. “No; it is the heat. 
day has been very oppressive.” 

“Let me fan you,” he said. He took the fan 
from her passive hand, and began waving it back 
and forth ‘in long, slow strol:es that gave an even 
current of delicious freshness. Presently a more 
natural color came back to her face; she leaned 
her head against the high-backed chair, and her 
drooped eyes rested on the ground. 

“Are you magnetizing Ethel, Dr. Steindahl ?” 
said Mrs. Baring’s voice over lis shoulders, caus- 
ing the girl to look up with a start. Dr. Stein- 
dahl laughed. 

“No more magnetism than may lie in a fan,” 
he said. “And I appeal to you if my prescrip- 
tion was not a good one? I was almost alarmed 
by her pallor Just now.” 

There certainly seemed no cause for such alarm 
at present. Ethel’s cheek had a color which al- 
most rivalled Mrs. Baring’s, as she glanced from 
one to the other of the group regarding her. 

“If Dr. Steindah! has sufficiently toned up 
your system, Miss Cunningham,” said Vander- 
horn, lightly, “ will you let me show you a view 
which I have just been pointing out to my cous- 
in? We will take your fan with us, since that, 
it seems, is the magic wand.” 

Ethel, with perceptible hesitation, took his of- 
fered arm. Mrs. Baring looked after them with 
an incipient frown contracting her black eyebrows, 

“She is jealous,” thought Dr. Steindah|. 

The frown increased as they did not return, 
and she presently proposed joining them. They 
were found leaning against the railing at the end 
of the piazza, half hidden by a long trail of wood- 
bine that hung from the corner of the house, 
Vanderborn was talking with an earnestness 
hardly explained by the glimpses of woodland 
shadow and moon-lit water below, at which, be- 
sides, he was not looking, as his eyes were fixed 
on his companion’s face, while he spoke in low, 
quick tones. Her eyes were averted, and she lad 
drawn half away from him. 

“Ethel,” said Mrs. Baring, abruptly, as she 
came up, “get me my peacock fan, please. I 
have broken this one.” 

The request might have passed, possibly, but 
not so the tone, which made it an order. Each 
gentleman took a step forward, with an “ Alicw 
me 

But Mrs. Baring checked them by a gesture. 
“There is no need to trouble you,” she said, lan- 
guidiy. ‘Ethel knows my belongings almust as 
well as my maid—a great deal better than I do, 
I’m sure.” 

There was a rather awkward pause, during 
which Mrs, Baring twirled the pearl sticks of her 
fan. It was really broken. Dr. Steindahl had 
seen the very moment when her angry fingers 


The 


Shapped it. 


“Jealous and passionate,” he said to himself. 
* It is insupportable that Miss Cunningham should 
be exposed l@mger to such outrageous treatment. 
I will certainly speak to her when she comes 
back. And here she is.”’ 

It was not, however, Ethel approaching, but 
Mrs. Baring’s French maid Rosa, bringing the 
peacock fan. She brought also a message from 
Miss Cunningham. Mademoiselle desired her 
excuses to madame. Mademoiselle was nut well, 
and, with madame’s permission, would not return 
this evening. With which Rosa withdrew, after 
a deep reverence, and a sweeping glance which 
rested latest and longest on Dr. Steindahl. 

It was not the first time he had received these 
masked looks from the girl, though it is doubtful 
if he had ever observed them. He was not a 
man to feel flattered by the admiration of the 
handsomest of waiting-maids. And Rosa Lavalle 
was very handsome indeed. She was a French 
creole, and possessed the magnificent eyes, the 
creamy complexion, and rich contours of her race. 
Uut of those eyes, moreover, looked the smoulder- 
ing passion of an untrained Southern nature, to- 
gether with the latent cunning of her Gallic 
blood. But Dr. Steindahl had never chanced 
to catch the meaning of her peculiar glances, 
and this evening he scarcely noticed her at all in 
his disappointment about Ethel. Now, however, 
he resulved, without further loss of time, to speak 
on the morrow. 

But on the morrow his purpose was again de- 
layed. It was another day of intense heat, whose 
sultry oppressiveness did not encourage activity. 
Ethel kept her room all day, and in fact Dr. 
Steindahl did not see her until the evening hop 
was well in progress. He stood looking on at 
the dancers, when his wandering eye was caught 
by her face, visible for a moment among the 
spectators at one of the piazza windows. He 
joined her at once. 

It shocked him to see how ill she was looking. 
Dark rings under her eyes told of tears or sleep- 
lessness, and her face had a wan look, in pathetic 
contrast with its soft, youthful outlines. 

“T have not seen you all day, Miss Cunning- 
ham,” he said. “I am afraid the heat is wear- 
ing on you.” 

* Yes,” answered Ethel, absently. 

“They hold out hopes of a cooler day to-mor- 
row,” he continued. 

“Yes,” she answered again, in the same me- 
chanical way. Then she added, abruptly, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

“ Going away to-morrow !” repeated Dr. Stein- 
dahl, in dismay. What—” 


While he was thinking this, Ethel turned: 
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His words were interrupted by a sudden con. 
motion in the ball-room. Through the open wiy, 
dow they could see the dancers pause and gather 
about a group at one side. There were murmur: 
exclamations, then calls for a doctor. 

Dr. Steindahl hurried in, Ethel followin« 
When he reached the spot the throng fell apart 
disclosing Mrs. Baring’s figure, half lying on the. 
floor, half supported on her partner’s arm, |» 
fave distorted and her hands clinched. 

“It is not a fainting fit,” he pronounced, put. 
ting aside the fans and vinaigrettes thrust eave. 
ly forward. “She ought to be taken to her room, 
at once.” 

With Eugene Vanderhorn’s aid he raised tis 
unconscious woman and carried her to her roon, 
on the floor above, where the maid was summv), 
ed and the curious excluded. But scarcely ha: 
she been laid upon her bed when a shudder pass. 
ed through her rigid limbs, her hands unclinche:! 
then clinched again, and with a gasp she drew hwy 
last breath. 

Horror and consternation were on the faces «! 
the three who witnessed this sudden ending ; but 
Dr. Steindahl’s face wore another look besides. 
After examining the dead woman’s features wit}, 
the utmost minuteness, he beckoned to Vander. 
horn, and spoke a few words to him in a low 
tone, which Rosa Lavalle, however, caught, an: 
echoed in a shriek : 

“ Poisoned! poisoned! Mon Dieu! And whi. 
then?” Her eyes roved round the room, an! 
fastened on Ethel’s face with a sudden ligli:. 
“Ah! ah! the quarrel this morning! Ah, ves, 
and the poisoner—” 

“Silence!” said Dr. Steindahl, angrily. Then 
he added, looking at Ethel, whose eyes were di. 
lated with a new horror: “ Try to compose your. 
self, Miss Cunnimgham. I did not intend that 
you should hear this now; but since it has wi. 
fortunately come to your knowledge, perhaps it 
would be better for me to speak plainly. There 
are symptoms of arsenical poisoning. Be calm, 
I entreat you; do not give way. I may be wrong; 
but I fear there will have to be an investigation— ” 

“ But why? why?” broke in the French maid's 
shrill voice again, “since I can tell yon—I! There 
she is, mademoiselle empoisonneuse.” 

Vanderborn and Dr. Steindahl each made « 
step toward Rosa; then the older man caught the 
younger by the arm. “ No, no,” he said, quickly ; 
“no violence: it would only injure our cause. We 
must sift this quietly.” 

Ethel had sunk speechless into a chair. Dr. 
Steindahl took her hand and spoke some re-as. 
suring words. Then, turning to Rosa, he said, 
with stern authority: “‘ Now say whatever you have 
to say as briefly as possible. What do you mean 
by the charge you have dared to bring against 
Miss Cunningham ?”’ 

In answer Rosa poured forth a voluble story ef 
the quarrel that morning between her ‘mistres- 
and Miss Cunningham. Mrs. Baring had accused 
her young cousin of treachery and ingratitude, 
and after a violent scene had declared that 
Ethel wished for hér death, and would kill her if 
she could in order to compass her own object. 

“ What was the object ?” questioned Dr. Stein. 
dahl, coldly. 

“To marry M. Vanderhorn,” answered Rosa. 
“Madame said that mademoiselle was in love 
with him, and had a design to entrap him.” 

As the words reached his unprepared ears, 
Eugene Vanderhorn, forgetful of everything else, 
made one impulsive movement toward Ethic. 
Then, seeming to realize that in this crisis he 
might thus compromise her more deeply, lic 
checked himself, and stood gazing at her face, 
which, bowed upon her hands, showed a burning 
blush instead of the ghastly pallor of a moment 
before. 

Dr. Steindahl looked from one to the other, and 
for an instant a great temptation entered his heart. 
He knew that his course to-night was the de- 
cisive one, and that this fact placed Ethel very 
much in his power. He loved her with all his 
hitherto unawakened strength, and though hie 
kuew that she did not love him, he had believed 
ever since the evening before, when he had “ mag- 
netized” her, that his nature might gain such an 
ascendency over her as to bring her, with time 
and opportunity, to reciprocate his feelings. 
Here was the opportunity, To retain his hold 
over her now was to force her to lean upon him 
for support, while to let her go was to give her 
up, almost certainly, to this other man who loved 
her, and whom she at present loved. Dr. Stein- 
dahl strove with all his might against the tempta- 
tion to temporize; but in hardly more than 4 
breathing-space the struggle was decided in the 
only way possible to a man like him. He turned 
his face resolutely away, a little more set, per- 
haps, than usual, and in so doing caught a look 
from Rosa Lavalle which diverted the current o! 
his thoughts. 

The storm which had been threatening all day 
was now drawing near. Across the dimly light- 
ed chamber darted occasional blue gleams, and « 
mutter of thunder could be heard from time to 
time in the distance. Dr. Steindahl remembere« 
having heard ‘that this creole girl was an abjec' 
coward concerning thunder-storms. He turne: 
to her suddenly, and pointed to the sky, whic! 
through the open window showed leaden and !1'- 
rid. “Kneel down,” he said, solemnly, “ besic: 
this death-bed, and call upon those angry heavet- 
to strike you dead if you have not spoken truly. 
Down on your knees, and swear!” 

As it chanced, his words were followed by om 
single simultaneous blaze and crash that seemew 
to cleave heaven and earth. Shaking with fea’. 
Rosa dropped on her knees, not to confirm hes 
charge by an oath, but tocconfess that it was a pr! 
version of the truth. It was true that the qua: 
rel had taken place that morning just as she li 
described it; it was also true that she believe: 
Mrs. Baring to have died from poison; but tle 
deduction from these two facts was a deliberat: 
invention of her own. Further questioning | 
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her to reveal that her mistress was accustomed 
to take arsenic daily for the improvement of her 
complexion—a habit which, it appeared, was one 
of years. Rosa then showed Dr. Steindahl the 
little bottle lying concealed in a locked drawer of 
her mistress’s dressing-case. Ethel Cunning- 
har, roused somewhat from the utter prostration 
into which she had been stunned by the shock of 
the creole’s charge, shuddered as she looked at the 
scent bottles, the powder boxes, and the like fash- 
ignable frivolities, side by side with that innocent- 
seeming, deadly vial, in its silver and crystal fit- 
tings, from which the poor victim of her own 
vanity had taken that last fatal dose. She forgot 
all the past wrong and bitterness—forgot every- 
thing save that she had been the companion of 
the dead woman lying so helpless there, and that 
she had been accused of bringing her to her 
death. 
“Qh, Dr. Steindahl,” she sobbed, “this is too 
horrible! And to think that it could be said 
that J—” 

“My dear Miss Cunningham,” said Dr. Stein- 
dahl, soothingly, “don’t think any more about 
that. That is all over. Your name need not be 
brought in again, I will attend to all necessary 
formalities without troubling you.” 

Then he tarned from Ethel to Rosa, who stood 
before him sullenly, with clasped hands and eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

“And knowing all this,” he said, slowly, “all 

‘that you have just told me, you could find it in 
your heart to deliberately fasten the suspicion of 
murder on an innocent person—a suspicion which, 
setting aside any worse consequences, would cling 
to her whole life? You could do this—you, a 
young, inexperienced girl ?” 

” Rosa still stood stubbornly silent. 

“What could be your motive?” pursued Dr. 
Steindabl. 

Her eyes flew up to his face then. “ Because,” 
she stammered, in a voice trembling with pas- 
sion, “you watch her—you follow her. Ciel / 
yue je la détes-s-te!” The last words were slowly 
hissed out with a lingering venom. 

Dr. Steindah! looked at her steadily until her 
flashing eyes fell. Then he crossed the floor and 
opened the door of the next room, saying, with 
icy authority, as he signed to her to enter: “ io 
in there, and remain until you are called. You 
will be wanted to give evidence later.” 

Without a word she obeyed the gesture. He 
passed through the room, locked the door com- 
inunicating with the passage, and taking the key, 
returned to the other room, shutting the door 
upon her, 

Not a word had been spoken between the two 
left together there, yet there was something in 
the look and attitude of both which told every- 
thing to Dr. Steindahl’s sharpened eyes. He gave 
a quick, impatient sigh, as quickly suppressed. “ I 
have my profession stiil,” he said, rather dreari- 
ly, to himself. Then he came forward to where 
Vanderhorn stood. 

“Miss Cunningham must be worn out with all 
this,” he said. ‘“ Will you take her to Mrs, Lori- 
mer ?”—naming a lady who had shown repeated 
kindness to Ethel—“ and I will send her some- 
thing to quiet her nerves. There is nothing more 
for either of you to do here’”—glancing around 
the dim chamber. “The rest is my part.” 

Vanderhorn obeyed the suggestion, and took 
Ethel away, still half stunned by the events of 
the night. They went out into a freer atmos- 
phere, leaving Dr. Steindah! standing for a mo- 
ment alone with death, before the entrance of 
those who had been summoned to play their parts 
in the final scene of the tragedy just enacted. 


— 


WARD'S 1SLAN, 


View or Heit Gate rrom WaRD’s 
ISLAND. 


_ At fourteen minutes past eleven o’clock last 
~aturday morning Miss Mary Newton, General 
Newron’s twelve-year-old daughter, touched 
‘electric button, and caused the greatest single 
(ischarge of explosive material that has ever 
heen produced by human agency. It was the 
culmination of nine years’ unremitting and sci- 


votifically directed labor beneath the waters of 
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Hell Gate, and the finishing touch was given by 
the hand of the same young lady whose baby 
fingers, nine years ago, sent a similar electric 
thrill beneath the same waters into the mine at 
Hallet’s Point. 

The final preparations within the mine had 
been completed the day before, and all night two 
immense siphons had been flooding it with river 
water. All night the work of removing whatever 
material could be taken away from the artificial 
island above Flood Rock had progressed without 
intermission, and it was continued to within a 
few minutes of the explosion. From early morn- 
ing throngs of people had stationed themselves 
at various advantageous points of view on both 
banks of the river along half a mile of its length, 
and by eleven o’clock the eyes of 50,000 specta- 
tors were focussed on the doomed island. From 
high banks, house-tops, fences, steamers, and ice 
barges a hundred cameras were directed toward 
the same point, and as many anxious photogra- 
phers impatiently awaited the great event. On 
land’ several hundred policemen and as many 
troops from Willet’s Point awed the would-be 
spectators with clubs and fixed bayonets. Un- 
der pretext of keeping them at a safe distance 
and out of harm’s way these guards prevented 
as many persons as possible from seeing anything 
that was going on, and secured all the most eligi- 
ble places for themselves. 

During this same time the sparkling waters of 
the river were gradually covered with craft of 
every description, from steam-yachts and big ex- 
cursion steamers down to skiffs and canoes, all 
crowded with sight-seers to the limits of their 
capacity. These were kept at a safe distance, or 
beyond the thousand-foot line, by a number of 
steam-launches from the Navy-yard, that bore red 
flags and performed most excellent service. At 
ten o’clock all commercial navigation through 
Hell Gate was stopped, and after that time only 
the swift-moving launches darted over its waters. 

All of the machinery and most of the buildings 
had been removed from Flood Rock, but it was 
still occupied by three prominent objects—a great 
wooden water tank at its upper end, the black 
frame-work of massive timbers that rose thirty 
feet above the mouth of the shaft in the middle 
of the island, and had supported the hoisting ap- 
paratus, and a good-sized shanty at the lower end. 
From a flag-staff above the tall frame-work of 
timbers floated an American flag. It was popu- 
larly supposed that this structure would be shot 
high into the air, and that the flag would be left 
to wave on the very uppermost crest of the vast 
upheaval; and there was a general murmur of 
regret among the spectators when, a few minutes 
before eleven o'clock, it was hauled down and 
carried away. 

Until within five minutes of the explosion 
half a dozen men were to be seen running to and 
fro on the island; but at length the government 
tug General A. A. Humphreys ran alongside its 
little pier for the last time, and the men were 
taken aboard. The last to leave was Lieutenant 
Dersy, who, under General 
Newton, has superintended the entire work, and 
whose labor of years was now to be crowned with 
success, or to result in failure. 

With three blasts of her whistle as a parting 
salute, the Humphreys dropped down the river to 
a point on the Astoria side just above the ferry 
slip, where the firing battery was stationed. Then 
ensued two minutes of the most intense suspense. 
Every eye was strained to catch a glimpse of the 
wonderful spectacle. Fifty thousand faces were 
turned in the same direction, and fifty thousand 
hearts beat quick with excitement. An almost 
death-like silence settled over the whole scene, 
hardly a voice was heard among all the vast 
throngs of people, and the ripple of the little 
waves that danced merrily beside the wharves 
and boats was distinctly audible. 

Then it came. A muffled roar, as of distant 
thunder, mingled with which was the crash of 
rending timbers, and a terrible vibrating jar that, 
while not sharp nor intense, was as thrilling as that 
of an earthquake. At the same instant nine acres 
of the river’s surface was lifted high into the air, 
a mass of foam, white as the driven snow. The 
broadside view of the upheaval was that of a 
long, glistening iceberg, broken into a thousand 
fantastic shapes, and surmounted by innumerable 
sharp points or spires of irregular height. The 
greatest elevation attained by any one of these 
cones was over the mouth of the shaft in Flood 
Rock. Here the water was thrown very nearly 
as high as the tower of the electric light on Hal- 
let’s Point, or about one hundred and fifty feet. 
To the great disappointment of most of the spec- 
tators, there were no flying rocks or timbers to 
be seen, and the effect of the upheaved water 
was but little more impressive than that pro- 
duced by the explosion at Hallet’s Point in 1876. 
As the glistening masses fell, they were sur- 
charged with a great volume of yellow sulphur- 
ous smoke, that hung over the scene for a mo- 
ment, and then drifted away over Long Island. 

The effect upon the island and its several struc- 
tures was not at all what had been expected. 
Much of the island still remained above-water, 
though but little raised from its surface. The 
great wooden tank was somewhat shattered, but 
still stood much as it had before the explosion. 
The tall timber frame-work lay prostrate, but 
still above-water. The shed at the lower end of 
the island had been blown in pieces, and these 
were now drifting down with the tide. 

The huge wave which had been prophesied to 
follow the upheaval failed to put in an appear- 
ance, though several of moderate size washed up 
over the low Astoria shore, and sullenly ground 
together a few floating boat-houses, bath-houses, 
and rafts on the New York side. 

The moment the great explosion was found to 
be harmless to everything except the reef at the 
bottom of the river, the suppressed feelings of the 
vast concourse of spectators found ‘vent m cheers 
and the shrill blowing of steam-whistles. In a 
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moment hundreds of row-boats and the smaller 
steam craft were hurrving toward the ruins on 
Flood Rock, and almost before they were freed 
from their yellow smoke clouds they were cov- 
ered with swarming men and boys gathering rel- 
ics, fire-wood, and dead fish, hundreds of which 
had been killed. 

Immediately after the explosion the govern: 
ment steamer John Rodgers began to take sound- 
ings above the reef, and the various excursion 
steamers began to cross it in all directions, as 
though trying to see if by any chance they could 
run aground. None of them did, nobody was 
hurt, and the whole affair from beginning to end 
was conducted in the most orderly and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Within half an hour after Miss Mary Newton 
touched the electric button, Lieutenant Dersy was 
found directing the movements of the dredging 
scows, which were set to work immediately to 
pick up and clear away the vast quantity of dé- 
bris, in the shape of broken rock, that he has de- 
posited at the bottom of the river. This material 
will be taken down to the great 100-foot hole at 
the head of Blackwell’s Island and there dumped 
overboard. It is expected that the dredging pro- 
cess will be continued for about three vears. 

Kirk Mcnror. 


IN A SAIL-LOFT. 


A SAIL-MAKER’S loft, no matter in what part of 
the world it may happen to be situated, is sure 
to be a picturesque place. Somebody has re- 
marked that similarity of occupation seems some- 
times to develop among men of different peoples 
a likeness which is strong enough to overcome 
the usual national characteristics. For instance, 
it has been often noted by travellers that the 
faces of peasants in Germany are strikinglv like 
the faces of peasants in Ireland, and that the 
same sort of faces is to be met with in the fields 
of France. Long tilling of the soil seems to have 
put the same lines and the same expressions into 
faces, no matter what the language of the tongue. 
Similarly, sailor men to a great extent resemble 
one another. The same faces are seen along the 
English coast, the French coast, the Dutch, North 
German, and Scandinavian coasts, and the coasts 
that are beaten by the’ ocean hereabouts; and 
very nearly allied and often identical with the 
sailor man is the sail-maker. The loft that is 
pictured on page 676 is a famous loft in Port- 
land, Maine. The heads and faces might be Eng- 
lish as well as Yankee, but beyond peradventure 
they are faces that in their impressioning have 
known the influence of the sea. The furniture 
of the sail-loft is unvarying. It is subject to no 
whims, and is the same in Liverpool, Maine, and 
South Street. The sail-loft is one of the few rest- 
ful and constant places amid the world’s dis- 
tracting rush and change. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


THE time is drawing near when old people who 
say that they have shaken hands with George 
Washington will no more be believed than the 
aged Virginia colored women who still occasion- 
ally declare that they were Washington’s nurse. 
But that is no matter. These picturesque and 
harmless delusions of the aged carry their own 
joy, and do not depend for their success upon the 
credence of anybody. It is said that there are 
only two persons just now who have shaken 
Washington’s hand, but there may be more to- 
morrow, or any day. 


A scheme is afloat to convert Paris into a sea- 
port. It is not contemplated to move Paris down 
to the sea, but to bring the sea up to Paris by 
means of a canal cut from Boulogne. “ It seems, 
however,” says the St. James's Gazette, “that 
merchandise will oc- 
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waiting for several years for a dividend in vain, 
he complained to the president of the company, 
who jokingly told him to mow the tow-path. 
The farmer mowed as directed, and the hay 
which he cut was his dividend, worth tweuty per 
cent. on his investment. 


A statue to Longfellow in Portland, Maine, is 
to cost $20,000, and $7000 has been subscribed. 
A design by Franklin Simmons has been accepted. 


Successful dentistry upon an elephant has been 
performed in Paris. The. elephant had an’ ulcer 
at the root of his left tusk. In the human sub- 
ject thus afflicted the tooth is generally drawn, 
but it was not considered advisable to draw the 
tusk of the elephant. The ulcer was cut out by 
a dentist, assisted by twenty men. During the 
operation the beast was perfectly quiet, but he 
raged for some hours after, the surgery was com- 
pleted. Before the operation he could not eat, 
but he ate greedily afterward in the intervals of 
his rage. 


Workmen digging at Little Hulton, England, 
have discovered what is believed to be'a Roman 
road in good preservation. The road was six 
feet under the ground. Ancient horseshoes and 
coins were found by the workmen at the same 
time. It is supposed, says the London Standard, 
that the road led from Manchester to the north, 
probably to Lancaster. 


The State University of Missouri has 302 stu- 
dents this term. Last year it had 348, and the 
year before 391. 


A woman’s club in Chicago has opened a school 
for the proper training of domestics. Classes are 
held in the evening, and all branches of house- 
hold work are taught. The club will also have 
an intelligence office, in which the right to ask 


questions will rest almost wholly with the persons 


wishing to employ. 


A curious pastime or exercise for British mili- 
tary officers to engage in is noted in the London 
World of a recent date as having been “ intro- 
duced into the athletic sports of the Ninety-sec- 
ond Gordon Highlanders last week at Devon- 
port. It consisted of a fire-engine tournament 
between officers’ teams of the Highlanders and 
the Sixtieth Rifles, joint occupants of the Raglan 
Barracks. Engines filled with water were placed 
at the far end of the parade. At the signal the 
teams buckled to and ran their engines to the 
other end—about a quarter of a mile. Each 
hose was connected, and the teams pumped the 
water on each other. The Highlanders were de- 
clared winners by the umpire, General Lyons, 
their engine being emptied the soonest. The 
commanding officers of both regiments took part 
in the contest, manning the pumps. Each man 
was drenched to the skin before it was fin- 
ished.” 

Such a pastime would have been welcome, if 
the water was cool, ati Suakin and Massowah 
last summer, judging from the reports that reach 
London of the misery of the English and Italian 
troops posted there. <A private letter printed in 


the British Medical Journal says: “ We called in . 


at Massowah, and had to anchor for the night, 
and a more frightful, horrible, night I never 
spent; not a breath of air, and 9 thermometer 
122° Fahrenheit. This is no exhggeration; we 
were panting about the deck; tlie heat seemed 
to choke you; sleep was out o; the question.- 
Some negroes seemed to feel the j\eat more than 
Europeans, and were groaning fearfully, and 
pouring buckets of water over their heads, which, 
however, was of very_little use, as the water was 
between 95° and 100° Fahrenheit. Five Italian 
officers have committed suicide, and no wonder. 
Aden, after Suakin and Massowah, is a perfect 
paradise.” 


cupy almost as many 


days in canal trans- 
it from Boulogne to 
Paris as an express 
train occupies hours, 
This appears to be 
a serious drawback. 
It would no doubt be 


delightful to have a 


city of pleasure im- 
proved into a bust- 
ling commercial cen- 
tre, but we fear the 
expectations of the 
Parisians this 
matter will not be 
fulfilled. It is not 
the presence of wa- 
ter only that makes 
a great port. Lon- 
don and Antwerp 
are each about sixty 
miles from the sea; 
Paris is nearly four 
times as distant. 


al 


Not many things 
are made in Con- 
necticut which are 
not useful. It was 
thought for a long 
time that the old 
Farmington Canal 
was an exception; 
but report comes 
that an aged farm- 
er, who died recent- 
ly, made twenty per 
cent. yearly on the 


stock which he 


owned in it during 
many years. After 
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HALF-WAY .* 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A YOUNG MAN'S CONFIDENCES. 


Mas. Brinpie saw herself mistress of the field, 
but she would not give way to undue elation. She 
knew that the campaign was not nearly ended 
yet, and that unless she acted a very wary part 
indeed, Millison would slip through her. fingers 
after all. 

The excellent woman, although a Methodist, 
possessed a catholicity of spirit really wonderful 
in any one brought up on Bunyan and Baxter; 
like all of us, however, she felt bound to draw 
the line somewhere, and her line was drawn at 
the kissing of the Pope’s toe. 

That a clergyman’s offspring, the son of a dig- 
nitary of the Church, should so far retrograde 
from the faith of his fathers as to become a priest, 
seemed to her simple mind little short of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; hinder Millison Methold from 
Sodom and Gomorrah she would, if her name 
was Ann Brindle. This was how she put the 
matter to herself. : 

So long as she had the key of his room in her 
pocket, matters were easy enough ; but when Mil- 
lison was well enough to keep his own key, what 
then? Ann Brindle, like the cat in La Fontaine’s 
fable, knew of a single device only, but that was 
a good one. Her adversaries, like the fox, pos- 
sessed many. It remained to be seen whether 
cat or fox would win the game. 

The interview over, Ann returned to her patient, 
knitting in hand. 

“Js Camma come back yet?” asked Millison, 
who was improving wonderfully under Ann’s care. 
The poor youth had made the stealthy start for 
Rome after months of mental and bodily strain. 
No wonder that so slight an affair as a fall from 
a horse and a contusion had brought on delirium ! 
In fact, he had just escaped brain-fever. 

“Will she ever come back? I begin to ask 
that,” said Ann, testily. “Ive no confidence in 
these French folks myself, with their bowings 
and scrapings, their image-worship and fried 

rlic.” 

Millison laughed. “I should like to see Cam- 
ma as soon as she returns,”’ he said. 

“That you shall, dear, and welcome.” 

“ And, when I am once off to Rome, I do not 
suppose I shall ever see her again. It all seems 
like a dream to me, Ann.” 

“There are plenty of places as good as Rome 
in the world, Mr. Millison. Why not go some- 
where else with Miss Gamma and me 

The young man smiled, shook his head, and 
then pondered. “ Ann,” he said at last, “I want 
to say Something to you, and when I am a priest, 
or if I happen to die soon, you may tell Camma, 
not before.” 

“And what if you don’t become a priest, and 
don’t die soon ?” Ann asked. “ We must be pre- 
pared for the worst as well as the best in this 
work.” 

Again Millison laughed. “I wish I could have 
you with me in Rome, I am sure, Ann,” he said ; 
“no fear of dullness then. But, you see, when I 
once begin to study for the priesthood, I shall 
have done with women and women’s society, ex- 
cept in the confessional.” 

“ Pretty society that for a young gentleman of 
your age!” cried Ann. “ Now, Mr. Millison, don’t 
you blush at the very thought of it? As if you 
would ever be good enough to confess a wo- 

man 

The young man eyed Ann curiously, even pain- 
fully. “*How do you know whether I am good or 
no?” he asked. 

“Oh! no need to go into particulars when we 
get a-talking about men,” Mrs. Brindle replied. 
“ Bad is the best of ’em, as I know to my cost.” 

“T don’t think you are far wrong there, Ann, 
and, in fact, that was exactly what I wanted to 
talk about.” The young man’s pale, handsome 
face flushed as he continued: “I wanted to tell 
you, and you to tell Camma, some day the real 
reason that made me turn to Romanism and the 
priesthood.” 

“Lord, Mr. Millison, tell Miss Camma your- 
self. When did two cooks make exactly the 
same pudding, and when did two people tell ex- 
actly the same storv? We must allow for the 
difference in the tongue as well as the hand.” 

“There are things I could say to you I could 
not say to Camma,” Millison answered, “and 
things Camma might hear from you she must 
not hear from me. You can understand that.” 

“Out with "em all, then!” cried Ann. “ Purge 

_ the mind as well as the body, I say, if you want 
to thake a good job of healing a man.” 

Millison paused, and gradually tears came into 
those dark, handsome eyes of his, which Ann did 
not or would not see. She knitted away as if her 
very life depended upon the expeditious finishing 
of that especial stocking heel, and let him go on 
with his confidences when he would. 

Soon tlie cloud of sadness passed, and he 
became keenly introspective and confidential. 
“Strange,” he mused, “ how friendless, how alone 
in the world, we both are, Camma and I! I nev- 
er could make a friend of my father. He does 
not understand my character in the very least.” 

“ As to that, did ever one poor soul of Adam 
see through that brick wall called his brother ?” 
cried Ann. . “ One and all, we know as little about 
each other as blind kittens know of mice.” 

“My father has always blamed me for not be- 
ing what he wished me to be. How can we help 
the temperament we inherit?” continued the 
young philosopher. “To please and satisfy him 


would have been to do away with every natural 

wish and impulse—remake myself altogether. 

And without growing a whit the wiser or better. 

Why did he try to force me into the Church 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Weexty No. 1499. 
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against my will, when I wanted to lead a wild, 
roving life?” 

“Oh, Mr. Millison, and you a clergyman’s son 

The young man smiled caustically. ‘ You are 
just like the rest, Aun. Well, between you all, 
you have begun by making me a sinner; whether 
I succeed in making myself a saint, remains to be 
seen.” 

“Humph! there are more ways than one of 
doing that,” said Ann. “And those who live by 
the business are not always the best.” 

“Come, now, Ann. You know there are some 
people who can not be saints at all unless they 
make a business of it, as you call it. Would you 
have preferred to see me enter the Salvation 
Army ?” asked Millison, good-natured but sarcas- 
tic. “I must tell you something—for you to re- 
peat to Camma years hence. My father would 
not Jet me be a ranchman, or anything I wanted 
to be. He sent me to Cambridge to study theol- 
ogy, when the only thing I craved was fresh air 
and adventure. I would have gone to sea or en- 
tered the army with right good will. But I might 
not doasI liked. And so—andso—” He turn- 
ed his face away, and added, “I betook myself 
to what they call pleasure.” Here he laughed a 
strange, scornful laugh. “I suppose you know 
what that means, Ann; and Camma will under- 
stand too, when she is older. I want her to know 
how it came about that the priests got hold of 
me. Pleasure, as they call it, did not suit my 
palate at all.” 

“Thank God for that!” fervently ejaculated 
Mrs. Brindle. “ There’s always hopes, I say, for 
those who know black from white, and wish to 
act according.” 

“T felt as if I were poisoned, and wanted to get 
rid of the poison.” The young man half buried 
his face in the pillows, and continued his story 
in a crushed voice. “ What is more, Ann, I got 
into a horrible scrape. You have not lived all 
these years for nothing. You must know that 
there are women as awful as Sindbad’s Old Man of 
the Sea. The priests came to my rescue, and, 
thanks to them, I am a free man—free in body, 
soul, conscience! There you have the truth in a 
nutshell. To turn Romanist seemed a small 
price to pay for such a deliverance.” 

“ Mr. Millison,” said Ann, in her old blunt way, 
though the good woman’s whole being throbbed 
with emotion, “there be licensed doctors and 
quacks, and the best remedies are often those we 
can get for nothing. Swallow a ha’portl of good 
sense, trust in your Maker, my dear, and let the 
Pope go.” 

Millison listened smilingly, affectionately, yet 
without the slightest approval, or acquiescence, 
or willingness to be convinced. Hé seemed all 
the while hearkening to an inner voice, and the 
fixed purpose written on his face was almost 
phenomenal in one so young and in many re- 
spects evidently so volatile. 

“You do not understand me any better than 
the others, and it is net likely you should,” he 
replied. “Of course plenty of people can keep 
themselves straight of their own accord, as spme 
boys at school can always contrive to avoid a 
flogging. If I did wrong at Eton and got off 
without the birch, I felt ready to hang myself. 
Now I may make myself happy, for I have put 
my conscience into the hands of those who know 
how to take good care of it.” 

“So they pretend,” cries Ann ; “ but, Lord love 
you, Mr. Millison, who can answer for them? 
They are but sinful creatures, begotten and born 
like you and me.” 

Still Millison heard without listening. “ Had 
I only been afver the pattern of my cousin Au- 
brey,” he mused, “Camma would have married 
me. I should have got preferment, We might 
have been as happy as the day is long. Do you 
think Camma will marry Aubrey?” 

“No more than she will marry you when you 
are a papist priest a-worshipping dumb images. 
Miss Camma is like you, Mr. Millison—too much 
church-going has made her a little wild.” 

“ Well, I mustn’t trouble my head about Cam- 
ma now,” replied the young man, emiling at. the 
notion of Camma’s wildness. “TI aim going to be 
a priest; you know that, I suppose, Ann?” | 

“T ought to,” Ann replied, testily; “‘ you have 
told me twenty times. But there’s many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip, and nothing is sure in 
this world but that fools will brag.” 

“I wonder how I shall like my new life and 
my new self?’ Millison went on, thinking aloud. 
“There will be a good deal of a certain kind of 
excitement about it at first. I shall be every day 
studying human nature in my own person, dis- 
secting human passions, myself being the subject; 
that will surely be strange, too.” 

* You have left out the strangest part of it all,” 
Ann said, with a knowing smile. 

“And what is that?” 

Quoth Ann, as she knitted away: “That a young 
gentleman of good parts, like yourself, should be- 
lieve all these image-worshippers tell you. As if 
it were a sin to be as God Almighty made us! 
As if it were not more Christian-like to become 
a géod husband and father, and so fulfill the law 
and the prophets, than sneak behind the confes- 
sional and set yourself up for a twopenny-half- 
penny saint! Saints there be none nowadays, 
Mr. Millison, and that you must know fall well.” 

“A priest may fulfill his duty without setting 
himself up for a twopenny-halfpenny saint, as 
you call it, at all,” Millison said, in a tone of mild 
rebuke. 

Out came Ann’s reply, and hit the mark like a 
shot : “ What he pleases to call his duty, Mr. Mil- 
lison. That makes all the difference. But you 
will never be a priest, nor anything else, unless 
you keep quiet and do as the doctors bid -you,” 
interposed Ann. ‘“ You'll just waste away like a 
windlestraw, and we shall have to leave your bones 
amongst this heathen people.” 

“You won't forget what I said. will.tell 
Camma all that I have just told you some day,” 
he said, patiently, in a feeble voice. 
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“Make your mind easy. I'll tell her that, and 
as much more as I can put to it that fits.” 

“ And let me see her as soon as I can be dress- 
ed and sit up. A priest first, and Camma after- 
ward.” 

“ Miss Camma first,” retorted Ann. “ Ladies 
before gentlemen, be they popes or sultans.” 

“T promise now to lie squat as a mouse if you 
will only talk amusingly to me. Talk of Suffolk. 
I would sooner hear you talk, Ann, than listen to 
a book.” 

** And that’s a small matter for wonder either,” 
cries Ann. “Are books written without human 
hands and skulls, that we should always set such 
store by them? Did paper and ink teach ducks 
how to swim, and hens how to look for chalk ? 
No, Mr. Millison, none of your book-learning for 
me. Thank God, my wits have taught me not to 
go on all fours, to know an empty-pate when I 
see him, and sniff the father of lies half a mile 
off. And I didn’t learn from a book how to turn 
out a batch of bread light as thistle-down, to 

_pickle hams in spice and harvest beer, and give 
’em a flavor of this, that, and t’other, of both and 
neither. Ah, nobody knows the taste of a ham 
out of Suffolk, and only here and there nowadays, 
when even pigs are made by machinery. Now 
I'll tell you, Mr. Millison, how to make a ham. 

*First you scour the country round for some old 
harvest beer, such as a man could muick est 
drunk upon. Then you borrow half @ dozen 
pesties and mortars, and get the neighbors togeth- 
er, and what with talking or that,a few pounds 
of spice are pounded fine as sea-sand in no time. 
The bay-salt is the hardest to deal with; ‘tis like 
the old Adam in us all. But you get your fire 
hot and your beer on the boil, and pound, and 
pound, and pound—” 

But before worthy Mrs. Brindle had finished 
pounding her spice, Millison’s eyes closed, and 
by the time the ham was consigned to its des- 
tination, he dozed quietly. Whenever he show- 
ed any inclination to wake up, Ann resumed tlie 
thread of her discourse, till she had gone into 
the minutest detail respecting every dainty for 
which Suffolk is famous. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE OR MONKEY? 


True enough, as worthy Ann Brindle expressed 
it, nothing is really certain in this world but that 
fools will brag. The irony of human life nowhere 
comes out more strongly than when we are re- 
minded of the pleasing uncertainty interwoven 
with every circumstance, trivial or important. 
That a coffin is made for one man is no sort of 
reason why the bones of his next-door neighbor 
may not repose in it. The one recovers from his 
syncope, and the other falls down dead of apo- 
plexy. A wedding ring is purchased for a young 
bride’s finger, and, after all, that of her 
grandmother. A traveller starts for Jerusalem, 
and, by some strange concatenation of events, 
finds himself at St. Petersburg instead. The 
stark beggar inherits millions, and the heir of 
a princedom dies on a work-house pallet. The 
calf fatted for the paragon feasted the prodigal ; 
and no housewife when she pops her pudding in 
the pot can feel at all sure that the Pope, not her 
good man, wil] not partake thereof. These extraor- 
dinary contradictions in the world of action are 
more than matched in the world immaterial. There 
is nu su.wantee that the adorer of female loveli- 
ness m.y not mate himself with the plainest wo- 
man in the kingdom. The dynamitard to-day may 
turn evangelical curate to-morrow. The most pro- 
saic stock-broker on the "Change is in secret com- 
posing a romantic epic in twelve cantos. The fa- 
vorite recreation of a philosopher wise as Newton 
is the dancing lesson. Two reputed saints are 
both discovered to be arrant rogues ; and the love 
tale framed for one woman’s hearing is poured 
passionately into the ear of another. 

The following chapter, and many another in 
the story of Camma Joye and Millison Methold, 
will be found illustrative of such a text. 

On the third morning of Camma’s stay at Ve- 
lours, Jeannie Hervé came to her with an expos- 
tulatory face. 

“We can not spare you till to-morrow,” she 
said. “Write yet another line to your nurse. 
This is one of the gala days of our year, when we 
all make holiday among the vines.” She added, 
in an under-tone: “Our annual picnic is antici- 
pated this year; you can surmise the reason. This 
Juliette we are so much interested in will be here, 
and who knows? If all goes well by this time 
to-morrow, she may be betrothed to Eugéne, and 
his future assured. It is grandmamma, of course, 
who will take the initiative, according to French 
usages.” 

Camma thought of Aubrey’s words, “The flip- 
pant, flippant people,” as with all a girl’s love of 
bustle and animation she entered into the day’s 
business. There was very little difference be- 
tween this holiday-making out-of-doors and an 
English picnic, except that the sun could be count- 
ed on, also an inexhaustible supply of that natu- 
ral, easy abandonment, as superior to mere high 
spirits as are certain still wines of matchlessly 
delicate flavor to champagne. But doubtless Au- 
brey would have found the text of a moral dis- 
course on flippancy everywhere. Surely it was 
flippant to be at the trouble of roasting a quail 
in vine leaf! And the gayety and entrain of the 
guests—was there aught but flippancy here ? 

What astonished Camma most of all was the 
extraordinary number of kinsfolk assembled. As 
she was introduced to one group of guests after 
another, she found herself in the midst of a clan, 
all of whom, moreover, had their country houses 
within bow-shot of one another. When the en- 
tire party, consisting of between thirty and forty 
guests, sat down to the handsome board-spread 
under the trees, only the: rich Juliette, .her chap- 
eron, and herself were strangers. 

Camma sat between her hostess and Jeannie, 
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whilst on the other side of the table, bety,... 
Madame Hervé and Eugene, was the young heir, 
“Is not our dear Eugéne charming toda 
whispered Jeannie to her new friend—“ so w;). 
so gay, so winning! Could any woman »... 
him ?” 
Certainly the brilliant young soldier had y... » 
stormed formidable redoubt more gallantly ti, 
he now laid siege to the somewhat obdurate {... 
cy of a woman. This poor girl—so much \ .. 
apparent to no superhumanly gifted physioy:,... 
mist—had been hardened, one might almost go | 
the length of saying, unsexed, by overmuch a,j: 
lation and perspective prosperity. Reared in :/... 
parasitical atmosphere of the convent, it was |j:. 
tle wonder that she had learned to measure »)! 
things by one standard. As she sat by Euvi.... 
Hervé’s side, he all dash, fire, and abandon. |)... 
face showed nothing but conventional approv: 
This possible wooer, as far as regarded his look. 
manners, and position in life, was certainly wy», 
objectionable; no one could deny that. Below 
such surface, alike in matters spiritual and j),. 
tellectual, it was evident that she could not gO. 
Mademoiselle Juliette, indeed, was just rehear-. 
ing her part, as an actor his réle in a play. sj, 
had been taught exactly how to look, act, and 
have under precisely such circumstances, W)),-:, 
Eugéne declared that his love for music amoun:. 
ed to a passion, she smiled, and said that inde:.| 
it was no wonder. When he gave her a brilliant 
description of camp life in Algeria, she remark. 
that he was an admirable narrator ; and when |) 
asked her if she felt no craving for foreign tray! 
and experience, she replied that she supposed 
everybody wished to see something of the wor|:! 
bevond his or her especial little corner. 
Conversation is apt to flag under these coni. 


= 


~ 


_ tions, but the Captain, nothing daunted, tried 


er tactics. There are more methods than one «/ 
taking your enemy’s position, and certainly cow. - 
less ways of being agreeable toa lady. He now 
resorted to small-talk, that insignificant yet usv- 
ful coin, often more serviceable to us than bank- 
notes. Eugéne hit upon the happy, the deli): 
ful, the inexhaustible topic of dress and fashion — 
u topic no man of the world, much less a delicate. 
minded man, will broach except to a really wel! 
dressed woman. 

The would-be adorer had first glanced at the 
young lady sitting beside him in order to fev! 
quite sure that he was not venturing upon thorny 
ground, Yes, here at least criticism had no wor! 
to say. Coiffure, toilet, general effect, were a'! 
faultless: he might, then, with perfect safety sat. 
irize the latest Parisian extravagance in hea:- 
dresses or heels, the newest absurdity in the 
manner of adjusting a bonnet or holding a para- 
sol. Soon he had the entire company for au- 
dience, but Juliette’s speeches remained circum. 
spect and measured as before. She smiled, even 
laughed outright, but smiles and laughter in girs 
too carefully brought up may be the reverse of 
exhilarating. 

“ You are satirical,” she remarked, after one of 
his liveliest sallies; “but it is perfectly true. 
The present style of dress, if one were foolixt 
enough to follow it exactly, is the most unbecom.- 
ing and inconvenient in the world.” 

Eugéne glanced at his companion, perhaps wit!) 
some thought in his mind—if really it came to 
this that one could rub on without brains ani 
heart, what a finished, delicious creature this 
would be! The arrangement of hair would al: 
ways be perfection, the embroidered hem of the 
white slip would always show a flawless shoe, 
the whole appearance from head to foot be such 
as to defy criticism. But the living entity, the 
feminine personality—might not that prove some- 
what monotonous and wanting in charm ? 

Nevertheless, with true Gallic spirit he return- 
ed to the charge, determined to find out for once 
and for all how much of the true woman was here. 
Something of it there must surely be, and in this 
world it is useless to expect of anything more 
than the half. 

“ Ah!” he cried, “ but what style of dress coul! 
not my country-women persuade us into believing 
both convenient and becoming? Let Parisian 
milliners but bring into vogue the costume o/ 
an Esquimau, and straightway we should all de- 
clare it to be the most adorable that ever graced 
the Boulevard des Italiens.” 

Here was an opportunity for a little sparkling 
feminine persiflage, but Mademoiselle Juliette 
merely observed to Jeannie: “ How atrocious!y 
dear furs are this year! Another severe winte: 
or two, and I suppose a seal-skin mantle woul! 
be quite unattainable, except by millionaires.” 

Meantime, as the breakfast passed from onc 
stage to another, the elder folks could not resist 
eulogistic little asides about the pair. How ant- 
mated was Eugéne ! how happy his sallies ! whilst 
nothing could be more discreet than the youns 
lady’s replies, nor more dignified than her be- 
havior. 

So easy is it as we grow old to grow mercenary 
also, and ignoring the real beauty of youth, fancy 
that well-being and comfort generally are 4s 
good as, perhaps better than, anything else in life. 

“Did you notice it?” whispered one visitor to 
her hostess as the company broke up. “I have 
been listening to her all the time—to Mademor- 
selle Juliette, I mean, of course—and not 4 single 
foolish speech has she uttered from the begit- 
ning of the breakfast till the end.” 

The picnic had taken place within an inclose:! 
vineyard outside the village, where a little ope! 
space used by the vintagers in October Just 4 
commodated the two long tables and assemble: 
guests. Some now went one way, some anothe, 
the old ladies to croon and knit in the summer! 
house adjoining the vineyard, the elder men tv 
play dominoes in-doors, the boys and girls to hav« 
their game of croquet, the rest to do with ther 
selves as they would till evening, when a secu! 
reunion was to take place. 

The afternoon sun now poured in full force 


upon the vines, but just outside rose the rocky, 
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eight before mentioned, where coolness 
— » bere. were to be had on the hottest day of 
the year. Some benefactor of his kind, sympa- 
thizing with happy lovers, sportive children, and 
cun-basking age, had here planted in days gone 
by a noble avenue of walnut-trees, thus connect- 
ing the common pleasure-ground with the cop- 
pice woods at one opening and the village at the 
oyuber now came Camma and her new friends 
to idle away the hours separating the mid-day 
banquet from the evening festivity. — 

The two girls sat down on a rustic bench un- 
der the trees, whilst Eugene threw himself on the 
grass beside them. He had to-day exchanged 
his military dress for the cool white pantaloon 
and loose alpaca blouse,so dear to a Frenchman’s 
heart in summer-time. 

The young man, as he now stretched out his 
limbs, loosened his neckcloth, threw off his straw 
hat, and drew in deep breaths of the sweet air, 
seemed overcome by an almost ecstatic sense of 
deliverance. 

“ Jeannie,” he cried, “did my very existence 
depend on it, I could not go a single step farther 
in this business. Do, my dear, good little sister, 
put up your sunshade this very moment, and 
hasten to warn our grandmother ere the mischief 
is done past recall.” 

He turned to Camma, smiling apologetically. 
“Pray pardon me,” he said. “I ought not to 
allude to personal matters before a visitor; but 
this is one which admits of not a single instant’s 
delay. Come, Jeannie, you really must go.” 

Jeannie looked up with an expression of dis- 
may and entreaty, but, jumping from the ground, 
he playfully compelled her to rise also, and led 
her a few paces forward in the direction of the 
village. The pair excused themselves to their 
guest for a few moments, and paced backward 
and forward arm in arm. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 


‘HER FACE IS LIKE THE 
SUNRISE.” 


Her face is like the sunrise, 
Her eyes are like the sea, 

And morning comes into my heart 
If she but look on me. 


Her lips are like wild roses; 
And when she uttereth 

Her tender words of love, they bring 
To me the wild flower’s breath. 


And so a holy daybreak 
Is mine with every hour; 
Each moment feels the blue sea’s might, 
The rose’s magic power. 
Grorce Parsons LaTHROP. 


CARDINAL JOHN McCLOSKEY. 


Ir has been little more than a year since Car- 
dinal McCLoskey celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the priesthood, and now 
we record his death, at his home in New York, on 
(Qctober 10,. He had completed his seventy-fifth 
year, having been born in Brooklyn March 20, 
1810. He has therefore been a witness during 
his lifetime of the rapid development of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this country. For in 1800, 
ten years before his birth, the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States did not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand; in 1880 it exceeded six millions. 
Among the bishops who have given their unceas- 
ing labor to the organization of this vast body, 
Cardinal McCLoskey has been pre-eminent. He 
was of Irish extraction. When twelve years of 
age he became a pupil of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmittsburg, Marvland. Here he spent in 
ull eleven years. In 1834 he was ordained priest, 
and immediately after ordination went to Rome, 
where he studied theology and philosophy for 
three years. Upon his return home he was ap- 
pointed to the charge of St. Joseph’s Church in 
this city. In 1841 he was made president of St. 
John’s College, Fordham, and rector of the dio- 
cesan seminary there. In 1844, at the request of 
Bishop Hua@uss, he was appointed coadjutor Bish- 
op of the diocese of New York. The two bishops 
thus associated were entirely unlike. Hugues, 
lighly combative, seemed to delight in the excite- 
ment of controversy, was continually before the 
public in the attack or defense of some issue, and 
Was scarcely out of one conflict before he was in 
(he midst of another. An energetic, restless man, 
lie suffered no question in which he had an in- 
tcrest to sleep. Bishop McCuosxey, gentle, schol- 
arly, and almost retiring in his disposition, was 
the better fitted to win personal attachment and 
love. He was, however, a diligent man of affairs 
and a polished and pleasing preacher. 

The two events of Archbishop McCioskry’s 
‘ife likely to be best remembered are the building 
\nder his administration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
‘ral and the bestowal upon him by Pope Pivs 
IX. of the honor of the cardinalate. The Cathe- 
ural was begun by Bishop Hugues in 1858, and 
's undoubtedly the most imposing ecclesiastical 
vdifice in our country. The archbishop secured 
‘or it large gifts from the Catholic laity, and gave 
‘veely hiraself toward its completion. Having 
een transferred to the see of Albany in 1847, he 
~vcceeded Archbishop Huenes in the diocese of 
‘ew: York in the year 1864, In 1875 he was 
wade Cardinal, being the first ever appointed in 
ihe United States. The services attending the 
vestowal of this honor were of unusual splendor. 
‘' certainly can be said of Cardinal McC.oskey 
at he bore his honors modestly, and so earried 

self to the last as to hold by a strong tie the 
«Tections of his people. His designated succes- 
cor in the episcopate is Bishop CorriGan, who has 
or 7 years administered the affairs of the 
Liucese, 


THE DAVIS ISLAND DAM. 


_ Tne project of the Davis Island Dam, which is 
intended to promote the navigability of the waters 
about Pittsburgh, was entered upon eleven years 
ago, and has recently been completed, at a cost 
to the United States government of about a 
million dollars. This sum includes the expen- 
diture for gates, lock, and shore works. The 
dam proper cost about $750,000. The Ohio 
River at Pittsburgh, where it finds its begin- 
ning in the junction of the Mononguhela and 
Alleghany rivers, has long been an untrust- 
worthy and troublesome stream, owing to the 
great variation in the supply of its water. Com- 
merce has suffered great hinderance from its 
vagaries, and for months every year river traffic 
between Pittsburgh and the Mississippi has 
been shut off. At one period the upper Ohio 
would be deep enough to float a 74-gun ship, 
aud plenty of water to spare, and at another 
would fall to a depth not sufficient to float even 
one of the small-draught steamboats which were 
built especially with a view to the periodical 
shallowness of the waters thereabouts. 

The Davis Island Dam is designed to afford at 
all seasons water enough to accommodate the enor- 
mous commerce which centres in the Pennsyl- 
vania city. It is of the sort known as the Chau- 
vine wicket dam, a French invention, and one 
which hds been in successful use in France for a 
long time. It is built in sections which are of a 
bulk sufficiently small to admit of their being 
readily raised or lowered, so that at any time 
there may be a complete barrier opposed to 
the flow of the stream, er a partial barrier, or 
no barrier at All. The entire structure is found- 
ed in solid masonry, and the movable sections 
are of wood and iron. The dam has three divi- 
sions, called respectively the low and the high 
weir and the navigable pass, and the separations 
of these divisions are marked by stone piers. 

The lock at the Davis Island Dam is of ex- 
traordinary size, being 600 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. Its gates are 118 feet long, 134 feet thick, 
and 15 feet high. Its area is upward of an acre 
and a half, and it is large enough to hold a tug- 
boat, two barges, and ten flats at one time. The 
Jand wall of the dam has an entire run (following 
the gate recesses) of 1170 feet, and contains 6000 
cubic yards of masonry. The foundation wall 
across the river contains 4000 cubic yards of 
masonry, and is almost 700 feet in length. 

It is believed that the dam will insure an/am- 
ple depth of water at the head of the pool/ even 
in those times when the river would natyrally be 
at its lowest. In the event of one of 
den risings to which the river i 
given, the dam will not be a dangerous obstacle, 
because owing to its sectional construction, and 
the facility with which it may be manipulated, 
the entire structure can be thrown open in the 
space of ten minutes. 


THE OLD FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue fire laddies of the old Volunteer Depart- 
ment, who ran and pumped, strained their mus- 
cles and risked their lives, to save the lives and 
property of this city when it was yet a baby, 
call to mind the doughty knights and plucky 
fighting men of the olden time. In those good 
days a man who thought he had been wronged 
called his friends together, put on all the iron he 
could carry, got the biggest sword he could han- 
dle, and a horse big enough to handle him, and 
then started out to slice up foes until he should 
meet a better man than himself. 

When the fire laddy prepared to tackle his 
enemy, he went about it in the same independent 
way. His own arms dragged his fighting imple- 
ments along; he depended on his muscle and his 
pluck to raise a stream of water high enough and 
strong enough to vanquish his enemy, and if he 
couldn’t turn on a stream, he was glad to do his 
fighting by the pailful. It was not as quick as 
the Gatling gun, the modern fire-engine, or the 
water tower, but it was more inspiring and more 
romantic. It gave a man a chance to show whiat 
he could do; it made a big man of Sir Lancelot, 
who might have been shot full of holes by a Ger- 
man waiter had he been fighting in these times, 
and it bred close friendships between men who 
learned to know each other while struggling side 
by side in a good cause. 

Many an old boy who remembers when he ran 
with the hose and fought for a hydrant feels that 
things are moving along a little too fast, and that 
some of the best times are being left behind. 
And many of them will be glad to hear of the 
good time which some of their fellows had when 
they met a short time ago to have a barbecue and 
be sociable at Sulzer’s Park, in Harlem. The big 
time lasted all day; and it would have done the 
heart of any man good to go and see all the happi- 
ness that was going on there. Dozens of vld men 
with red shirts met dozens of other old men, and 
talked about the wonderful times which they had 
had together, and of the big fires which they had 
helped fight. 

It was quite the proper thing to sneer at 
everything connected with fires in our®day; 
and the young people who listened with mouths 
wide open wondered as they learned what wonder- 
ful men the old folks bad really been. They 
heard tales of running which paled the rec- 
ords of our fire-engines, and of our elevated rail- 
roads as well. Tears trickled down the cheeks of 
fat firemen as they laughed about the fights they 
had had over the right to stand nearest to the 
fire and get scorched, and remembered how they 
had turned their caps around and vowed to let 
everything burn unless what was right was done. 

But not words alone showed the agility of the 
hale old firemen. Here and there in some quiet 
corner could be seen a lively flying pair of feet 
belonging to some old fireman treating his f riends 
to a regular old-time breakdown. And then 
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there were the racers, flying around the track 
with a wonderful speed, and giving brilliant 
ideas of the way in which a hose must have 
seooved along when dragged by a hundred such 


fliers. While the racers were celebrating their 


victories, an odor hard to resist began spread- 
ing everywhere through the air, and the crowd 
discovered that the huge ox turning slowly on the 
spit was soon to be theirs, As night fell, the 
high-priest of the barbecue declared the victim 
ready, and soon every man with a red shirt had 
a big strip of roast ox in one hand, and so did 
those without a red shirt, except some who had a 
piece in each hand. In the midst of the feast a 
bell began ringing suddenly, and the four thou- 
sand people abandoned roast ox to look at won- 
derful fire-works, and listen to the stories told by 
the old men, and which were brought to memory 
by the emblems represented in the sparks of fire. 
First the badge of the Volunteer Firemen’s As- 
sociation blazed out, and then came representa- 
tions of a fire-engine, a hose-cart, and a hook and 
ladder truck. 

In the midst of it there came rushing along 
an old fireman, who ran as though forty years 
had been lifted from his shoulders, crying, “ Fire! 
fire!” with the enthusiasm of a man who really 
smells something burning down in his basement. 
Flames were creeping up over a little house which 
had been built of wood especially to be sacrificed, 
and the crowd which had heard of the old Fire 
Department had a chance to learn what it was. 
With hats off, white hair blowing, and nimble 
legs spinning along with no respect for the size 
of the rest of the body, the old firemen came 
bowling along at full speed, shouting to each 
other to hurry, and make the machines “ jump,” 
and straining every nerve as though each man’s 
reputation as a regular old fireman were in- 
closed in the little wooden house, and in danger 
of burning. 

But no fire was ever more summarily treat- 
ed or more thoroughly trampled upon than that 
poor fire. The enthusiastic volunteers poured 
on enough water to drown the park, and after 
showing the best way of getting a baby out of a 
burning room—4. ¢., by going in after it—the 
conflagration was killed, and the old firemen 
left panting. After they had cooled down, they 
warmed themselves up again with dancing, and 
made themselves happy with the dances and sto- 
ries of old times until the sun came up and drove 
them away. Those who wish to see portraits of 
some of the old firemen and the machines they 
ran with, and read the interesting account of how 
they used to run to fires in former days would do 
well to read Mr. Saetpon’s Slory of the: Volunteer 
Fire Department of the City of New York, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brorners. 

ArTHUR BaisBane. 


SOME MEDLZVAL BANQUETS. 


An old chronicler tells us that on the occasion 
of a tournament honored by the presence of 
most of the nobility of England, the cooks who 
prepared the banquets entered into a friendly con- 
test as to which of them should have the merit 
of designing the most acceptable dish. The cook 
to whom this honor fell sent in a sucking pig 
harnessed to a chariot of plum-pudding with 
strings of sausages. 

In 1470 the Archbishop of York gave a ban- 
quet which has probably never been surpassed 
for the abundance of the comestibles consumed. 
Three hundred quarters of flour were used, three 
hundred and thirty tuns of ale, a hundred hogs- 
heads of hippocras, eighty fat oxen, six wild oxen, 
a thousand and four sheep, three hundred pigs, 
three hundred sucking pigs, three hundred calves, 
three thousand geese, a thousand capons, two hun- 
dred peafowl, two hundred cranes, two hundred 
kids, two thousand chickens, four thousand pi- 
geons, four thousand rabbits, two hundred and 
four herons, four thousand ducks, two hundred 
pheasants, five hundred partridges, four thousand 
snipes, four hundred water-hens, one hundred 
quails, one thousand bitterns, two hundred roes, 
four hundred deer, fifteen hundred and six veni- 
son pasties, fourteen hundred bowls of meat jelly, 
four thousand bowls of sweet spices, three hun- 
dred pikes, three hundred breams, eight dogfish, 
four dolphins, and four hundred fruit tarts. Six- 
ty red-faced cooks labored and fumed to reduce 
these good things to dainty dishes, while a: thou- 
sand serving-men waited outside the banqueting 
hall, and five hundred and fifteen within. The 
lordly archbishop who sat at the head of the 
table was the brother of the celebrated “ King- 
maker,” and the occasion was his elevation to the 
“ primacy of England.” The King-maker himself 
was no less notable for his housekeeping. At his 
London mansion his retainers consumed six oxen 
daily for breakfast, and at his numerous seats 
the same liberal scale of purveyance was absolute- 
ly necessary. 

The Germans, always celebrated for heavy eat- 
ing, furnish us with some curious culinary items. 
In the Middle Ages the goose was the grand dish 
among them; but they also ate crows, storks, 
cranes, herons, swans, and bitterns—these last- 
named dishes being arranged in a circle of honor 
around the goose. The geier, or European vul- 
ture, the dogfish, the dolphin, and even the whale, 
were eaten, whilst a roast guinea-pig was con- 
sidered a very great delicacy. All their foods 
were highly spiced; and sauces were endless in 
their variety, three or four kinds being served up 
with each dish. In these sauces pepper, mace, 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, garlic, saffron, and pi- 
mento contended for the mastery; and the more 
decided the flavor, the better the cook. 

Of course the great art was to arrange these 
sauces in an ascending scale of piquancy. So 
great, indeed, was the passion for highly flavored 
foods that turkeys had often an allowance of 
musk in their daily rations. The most fashion- 
able wines were those of Chios, Cyprus, and other 
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Greek vintages; but as highly flavored foods re- 


quire drink to correspond, the wine was generally . 


spiced, and was served under the name of hippo- 
cras. It was not thought unpolite, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, for a guest to ask his 
host what wines he intended to provide, so that 
he might make his calculations as te what he 
would take before he confined himself to the par- 
ticular tipple which should place him under the 
table; nor was it thought unpolite in the middle 
of a banquet to undo the girdle in order to make 
more room for such tempting tidbits as pike tails, 
barbels’ heads, skin of roast goose, and swan 
tongues. 

The feast usually commenced at eleven in 
the forenoon; and the longer the host could keep 
the guests at table, the better was he thought of ; 
but in the matter of drinking, he was expected to 
encourage potation by providing bacchanalian 
songs, or at least by being himself the first to 
become hors de combat. It was with this latter 
object that a rich man would mix his wines, while 
a@ poorer one would coutrive to have his homely 
tankard strongly dosed with wine, or even spirits, 
when these had become general. ] 

When Joachim I. of Brandenburg married the 
daughter of the Duke of Saxony, in 1524, the first 
course consisted of hare, venison, birds, and apples 
roasted in butter; the second, of smerlin) quince 
and pear tarts, and hare pie; and the third, of 
capon served with biscuits and sweet wines, also 
of whey and rice. 

In addition to these dishes, there were served 
with each course immeuse piles of sugar and al- 
mond paste to represent some group of figures, 
such as a tournament of knights, a historical or 
legendary event, or some sacred subject. These 
contrivances were called slow dishes; and the 
ingenuity of the court -pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners must often have been exercised for months 
beforehand in order to furnish them, while the 
good monks at the neighboring monastery must 
often have been obliged to ransack their brains 
in order to suggest subjects which should preve 
both interesting and new. ; 

In Elizabethan days the first course on great 
vccasions would probably be wheaten flummery, 
stewed broth or spinach broth, or smallage, gruel, 
or hotchpot. The second consisted of fish, among 
which we may note lampreys, poor John, stock- 
fish, and sturgeon, with side dishes of porpoise. 
The third course comprised quaking puddings, 


‘bag puddings, black puddings, white paddings, 


and marrow puddings. Then came veal, beef, 
capons, humble-pie, mutton, marrow pasties, 
Scotch collops, wild fowl, and game. In the fifth 
course, all kinds of sweets, creams in all their va- 
rieties, custards, cheese-cakes, jellies, warden-pies, 
suckets, syllabubs, and so on; to be followed per- 
haps by white cheese and tansy cake. For the 
drinks, ale and beer, wine, sack, and numerous 
varieties of mead or metheglin, some ef which 


were concocted out of as many as five-and-twenty 


herbs, and were redolent of sweet country per- 
fumes. 

Queen Elizabeth’s table was always laid with 
the utmost solemnity. The major-domo entered 
the banqueting room with his white wand, accom- 
panied by one with the table-cloth. Both kneeled 
three times reverently, the cloth was spread, and 
after some further reverent kneeling they re- 
tired. In like manner the major-domo led in the 
man who carried the salt-cellar, the plates, and 


the bread, when the performances on the knees 


were again repeated. ‘Two ladies of title now 
entered, one a matron and the other unmarried. 
These prostrated tlentselves three times, when 
the younger lady rubbed the plates reverently 
with salt and bread. After that came the yeomen 
of the guard, or “ beefeaters,” each bearing a 
silver dish. There were usually four-and-twenty 
to a course. A gentleman received each dish, 
and after it was placed-by him on the table, a 
lady taster took out a small portion and gave it 
tu the man who had carried it in, to eat, in case 


it should have been poisoned. During the whole « 


of these observances the prostrations were con- 
tinued, just as if the Queen herself had_ been 
present, and the trumpeters blew fanfares and 
the kettle-drums rolled. By this time the Queen 
had entered her private room leading out of the 
banqueting hall, and eath dish was in turn carried 
in to her by an. unmarried lady, and placed on the 
table for her Majesty to make her selection; 
after which they were conveyed once more into 
the great room, to be consumed by those Who had 
the honor of dining at court. Throughout the 
whole meal the most reverential and solemn eti- 
quette was rigorously exacted of all. 


LAWRENCE E. MYERS. 


Ir is nearly seven years since {lr man who now 
holds the title of amateur champion short-dis- 
tance runner of the world made his first public 
appearance as a foot-racer. Even then, when a 
novice, his style of running attracted attention 
by the matchless elasticity, eas¢, and grace of his 
movement. His stride is seven feet, and even 
when he is at his highest speed he seldom ap- 
pears distressed or even hurried. Lawrence E. 
Myers was born in Richmond, Virginia, February 
16, 1858, and is therefore twenty-seven years old. 
He is 5 feet 7% inches tall, and weighs about 
116 pounds. As a boy he was noted for his 
speed, and was invariably victorious in impromp- 
tu races with his school-mates. Upon leaving 
the Richmond High School he came to New York, 
and obtained a position as a correspondence clerk 
in a wholesale drug-house, where he férmed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Wittiam Porrer, to whom 
the credit is due of introducing Mr. Myers to pub- 
lic athletics. That introduction occurred on elec- 
tion day, November 7, 1878, when, under the di- 
rection of his friend, Myers entered the quarter- 
mile run at the handicap games of the New York 
Athletic Club. He was allowed eighteen yards 
start, and won quite easily in 55 seconds, En- 
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QUARTER-MILE PERPETUAL CHALLENGE 
CUP. 


couraged by this success, he entered the games 
of thé same club held in Madison Square Garden 
some months later, and finished second in both 
the 220 and 440 yard races, being beaten by 
men to whom he conceded long starts. It was 
not until March 1, 1879, however, that he caused 
a genuine sensation, although he has caused many 
since. On that date he won a half-mile run in 2 
minutes 10} seconds, defeating a large field of 
“cracks” by more than fifty yards. From that 
time he has been regarded as a wonder. His 
first race of great importance was with Epwarp 
Merritt, of the N. Y. A. €., then the champion. 
Merritt was regarded as invincible, but Myers 
defeated him easily in a quarter-mile run, at 
Staten Island, in the then fast time of 54 sec- 
onds. His races with W. G. Greorer, of England, 
on the Polo Grounds, in November, 1882, are still 
fresh in the memory of people interested in ath- 
letic sports. They ran three races, one at a half-mile, which Myers 
won, and the others at one mile and 1320 yards respectively, 
which were won by Georck. The latter races proved that distance 
runuing was not Myerrs’s forte. Up to his limit, however, Mr. 
Myers runs all distances almost equally well, and ‘he is credited 
with having made the fastest recorded times at all distances from 
100 to 1000 yards, excepting only 220 yards, a record that has 
never been approached by any runner, either amateur or profes- 
sional. Mr. Myers has been amateur champion of America at one 
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LAWRENCE E. MYERS, CHAMPION SHORT-DISTANCE RUNNER OF THE WORLD. 


distance or another ever since 1879. In that year he won the 
championship for quarter and half mile running. In 1880 he 
won the 100 yard, 220 yard, 440 yard, and half-mile runs, being 
the first to win four championship prizes in one year. In 1881 
he won the 100, 220, and 440 yard races. In 1882 he won the 440 
yard only, being beaten by H. S. Brooks, Jun., of Yale, in the 
220 yard dash. He was again defeated by Mr. Brooks, at the 
same distance, for the championship of 1883. In that year Mr. 
Myers again won the quarter-mile championship. In 1884 he again 
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PERPETUAL CHALLENGE CUP. 


HALF-MILE 


won the 220, 440, and 880 yard championships. 
He was in England when the championship meet. 
ing was held last June, it being the first cham- 
pionship meeting he has missed since he entered 
athletic competitions. In June, 1881, Mr. Myers 
made his first visit to England, where he won thie 
quarter-mile championship in 48% seconds, tlie 
best on record in the world. He has but recent 
ly returned from his third trip to England, where 
he has again beaten the swiftest English runners. 
During his career Mr. Myers has won fourteen 
American championships, ten Canadian cham. 
pionships, and three championships of England. 
He holds the following best on records: 50 yards, 
54 seconds; 75 yards, 7$ seconds; 100 yards, 1") 
seconds; 110 yards, 114 seconds; 120 yards, 12 
seconds; 130 yards, 13} seconds; 200 yards, 204 
seconds; 250 yards, 26 seconds ; 300 yards, 31# 
seconds ; 400 yards, 438 seconds ; 440 yards, 48% 
seconds; 500 yards, 58 seconds; 600 yards, 1 minute 112 sec- 
onds; 660 yards, 1 minute 22 seconds ; 700 yards, 1 minute 31 sec- 
onds ; 800 yards, 1 minute 443 seconds; half a mile, 1 minute 553 
seconds; 1000 yards, 2 minutes 13 seconds. It will give an idea 
of Mr. Myers’s speed to say that he would cover the distance 
between two bases in a ball field in three seconds. 

The trophies shown in our illustrations were both won in Eng. 
land—the quarter-mile cup at Birmingham, in 1881, and again in 
1885; the half-mile cup on a heavy English track last summer. 
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THE OLD NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT CELEBRATION.—Drawn sy Scne.t anp Hogan.—(See Pace 683.] 
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THE CHICAGO NINE, 


Contrary to expectations—to the expectation 
of New-Yorkers, at all events—the base - ball 
championship pennant of 1885 goes to Illinois. 
New York fought hard for it, and made such a 
good race for the honor that the result was in 
doubt until the two famous teams had entered 
upon and were well up in the last “ quarter- 
stretch.” 

It is unnecessary to review the recent games 
at Chicago which finally settled this most inter- 
esting athletic controversy. Everybody who has 
paid any attention to the base-ball struggle of 
the season just closed knows with what intense 
anxiety the opening game of the final series be- 
tween the New York and Chicago nines at Chi- 
cago was watched. The bulletin-boards of the 
New York newspapers were watched throughout 
the progress of the game by thousands of excited 
persons, the interest in the contest here being 
fully as great as in the city where it took place. 
Chicago had won 79 games, and New York 76; 
Chicago had lost 20 games, and New York 23. 
Should New York win all four of the games with 
Chicago, she would assume the lead in the race 
for the pennant. Well, New York, as-is pretty 
generally remembered, did not win the first game, 
nor the second game, nor the third. The fourth 
game of the series was placed to New York's 
credit, but that victory came too late to count as 
an advantage in the League struggle, and created 
but little public interest. 

The*pennant of 1885 has gone to the Chicago 
plavers, and they are to-day the reigning cham- 
pions of the ball field, and it is quite proper to 
say that they have earned and deserve all the 
honors that are heaped upon them. Their por- 
traits, which are published in this issue, show 
them to be a good - featured, honest - faced, and 
sturdy-looking set of young Americans. Few of 
them are above thirty years of age. They are 
not only athletic, but bright and intelligent as 
well. One of them is a college graduate, and the 
majority of them have turned or are turning 
their attention to other affairs in life than the 
playing of base-ball, and will be engaged during 
the coming winter in various commercial and 
business pursuits. 

Captain A. C. Anson, first base man, is the sen- 
ior by several years of the other members of the 
club, and is one of.the giants of the ball field. 
He stands six feet two inches in height, and 
weighs in the neighborhood of 250 pounds. He 
is a native of the State of lowa, and has been a 
member of the Chicago nine since 1876, hating 
previously served for four years with the Ath- 
letics. 

Joun G. Clarkson, the pitcher, whose wonder- 
ful curves and lightning-like delivery have puz- 
zied the League players throughout the season, 
is a recent graduate of Harvard College. He is 
a Bostonian by birth, and is but twenty-four years 
of age. When not playing ball he is engaged 
in the jewelry business, and is a steady, sober, 
and industrious young man. 

J. McCormick, who alternates with CLarKson 
as pitcher, is twenty-eight years of age,and was 
born in Scotland. He has been the pitcher of a 
number of different clubs, but made his chief 
reputation while in “the box” for the Cleveland 
club. He served last vear with the Providence 
nine. He is five feet ten and a half inches in 
height, and weighs 196 pounds. 

M. J. Kery, the catcher, has been on the ball 
field for the last eight vears, making his first 
appearance with the Olympic Club of Paterson, 
New.Jersey. He is a native of Troy, New York, 
and has played with the Chicago nine since 1880. 
He weighs 170 pounds, and is five feet nine inches 
in height. 7 

F.S. Firxt is the change or alternate catcher 
of the Chicago club. He is over six feet tall, 
and heavily built. He was born in Philadelphia, 
and has at different times been connected with 
nines of St. Louis, Covington, and Indianapolis, 
He joined the Chicagoes in 1879, and is to-day 
regarded as one of the surest catchers in the 
country. 

E. N. who plays at third hase, is 
also a Philadelphian by birth, and is twenty-eight 
vears of age. He made a famous reputation as 
an amateur ball-player, and found little difficulty 
in-securing an engagement with the old Alleghany 
nine. He afterward plaved with the Indianapolis 
club, and joined the Chicagoes ind 879. 

GEORGE F. Gore, centre fielder, stands a little 
over five feet ten inches, and weighs 180 pounds, 
He was born in a little Maine village which re- 
joices in the cheerful name of Sacearappa. Gore 
is noted as a very fast base runner and a power- 
ful batter. 

A. Datrymp_r, who plays at left field, is a 
handsome young man about twenty-five vears of 
agé. In height and weight he is the counterpart 
of Gore. He came into notice as a member of 
the Milwaukee club, and has earned the reputa- 
tion of being one of the cleverest fly-catchers in 
the land. 

Frep, Prerrer, second base man, is a Kentuck- 
ian by birth, having been born at Louisville in 
1860. He has been a member of the Chicago 
nine for two years, and has earned an enviable 
reputation for long-distance throwing. He has 
been credited during the past season with many 
brilliant plays. 

Wittiam A. Scnpay, right fielder, who is the 
only unmarried man in the nine, is twenty-one 
years of age, and is a native of Jowa. He is look- 
ed upon as one of the most promising young ball- 
players in the country. 

Tuomas E. Burns has been the short stop for 
the Chicago nine since 1881. He was born in 
the State of New York, but made his first ap- 
pearance on the ball field at Providence, Rhode 
Island. He was a member of the Albany club 
when that organization won the championship 
of the National Association. He is twenty-nine 
years of age. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 


Da. A. L. Hawt, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: *‘ Have pre- 
acribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and uri- 
nary Adv.) 


. .. « Rupture, pile tumors, fistule, and all diseases of 

the lower bowel (except cancer), radically cured. Send 

10 cents in stampe for book. Address, World's Dis- 

seociation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 
. Y¥.—{Ade.]} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The beet of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair ix 
such as cannot be surpassed, Bugnett’s FLavonine 
Extracts are the best.—{Adv.) 


Time is money, and business men going to Boston, 
from either New York or Albany, always take the 
Boston and Albany R. R., thus saving one and making 
the other. Their trains are always on time.—[Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Mrs. Winstow's Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays ull pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


-- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
t Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


FOR THE STOMACH, 
NERVOUS AND ACID DYSPEPSIA, &c. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgqeon-General 
U. S. Army (retired), Professor af Diseases af the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of New 
York, &c. 

“TI often prescribe Buffalo Lithia Water in those 
cases of Cerebral Hypercemia, resulting from over-men- 
tal work, in which the condition called Nervous Dys- 
pepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 

Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, President and Pro- 
Serssor of trice and Diseases of Women and 
Children, in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly 
Professor of Practical Medicine, 4c. 

“ Buffalo Lithia Water is anadmirable General Tonic 
and Restorative, increasing the Appetite, promoting 
Digestion, and Invigorating the General Health. It is 
powerful Antacid, and eapecially efficacious in what is 
commonly known as Acid Dyspepsia.” 


Dr. Henry C. Houghton, Aural Surgeon in the Nev 
York Ophthalmic Hospital for Eye and Ear, cor. 3d 
Avenue and 23d Street. 

‘**From a personal test of the Buffalo Lithia Springs’ 
Water No. 2, I am prepared to commend it as a most 
valuable remedial agent in Dyspepsia, especially that 
form of it which causes functional disturbances of the 
heart, the symptom being as serious an element of the 
suffering as the burning, the acid eructation, &c.—the 
etrictly Gastric symptoms. I found prompt and marked 
relief from both Cardiac and Gaatric troubles.”’ 


Dr. Hunter McGuire, Richmond, Va., late Professor 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia ; Vice-President 
American Medical Association, &c., 

“ Buffalo Lithia Water has very marked adaptation 
in diseases of the Digestive Organs. In that condition, 
especially known aa Nervour Dyspepsia, frequently 
caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases, also, 
where there is exceasof Acid in the process of nutrition, 


“at will be found highly efficacious,” 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the Springs. 
Testimonials sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, - 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


MILK FOOD 


SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


ALBURNINE, 
The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 
auy color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, withont injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
vorid-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
shes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 

ives the face a freeh and youthful ap- 
marance. Endorsed and recommended 
y the most eminent physicians. Price 
;2.00, complete. Money refunded if it 
fails todo the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Srrtmnas is one of the most original papers 
ever published, and enjoys a monster circula- 
tion. —Bradford ( Pa.) Star. 

If you pick up a paper from New Zealand, 
you will find something to laugh at taken from 
Txxas Sirtines.— The Age. 

Texas Sirtincs is literally a household ne- 
cessity, and is taking the lead in the list of 
humorous papers.— Rochester Y.) Express. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary success known 
to journalism in America is Texas Srrrines. It 
has an established popularity in every State and 
Territory in the Union. It is eagerly sought after 
and read everywhere; and its circulation all 
over the United States is very large. And why 
shouldn’t it be? Its drollery, its quaint humor, 
its bristling wit, its scintillating flashes of genius 
from column to column and page to page, 
and the comicality of its uproarious illustra- 
tions, make Texas Sirtinas one of the most 
unique and original publications that was ever 
seen or heard of. It is an antidote for every ill. 
The world is better and happier for it. It makes 
you roar with laughter till the tears stream down 
your cheeks. The wonder is that it improves 
with each weekly issue. It improves when it 
would seem beforehand impossible to issue a 
more humorous paper. Its brilliant editors and 
publishers, Alexander E. Sweet and J. Armoy 
Knox, deserve, as they receive, the admiration of 
the entire newspaper fraternity.— Herald. 

Sirtines is published weekly at Austin, Texas, & 
New York, N. Y. Subscription price, $2 a year. 


Just Issued, 
SWINTON’S 
SIXTH or CLASSICAL ENGLISH 


READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known 
Series of School Reading-Books by 
Wm. Swinton. 

Designed for the Upper Grades of Grammar 
Schools, and for High Schools, Academies, 
and Seminaries. 

CONTAINING repreeentative selections from the writ- 
ings of ten British and ten American authors, chron- 
ologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life 
and Works of each, with annotations. 

By its method and scope the classic English Reader 
not on!y provides a manual for advanced classes in 
keeping with the high character of the pa series, 
but also forms, with its biographical and critical 
notes, a sterling text-book of English literature. 
Cloth, 16mo, 608 pages. 

Sent, postpaid, for examination with a view to introduc- 

tion, on receipt of $1. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Mikado, Vocal Score, $1.00; Piano Score, 50 centa. 
Nanon, Complete, $1.00; Selections, 25 cents. Black 
Hussar, Potpourri, $1.00. And all other Operas. A 
full line of Sheet masic. 
BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


Weekly Tribane 


Wants a young and smart Republican in every town- 
ship to canvass for 3 monthe’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men ont of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 25 cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY FREE PRESS 
Four Months on trial for Twenty-Five Cents. 
Send for sample copy, with full particulars. 
Address The Free Preas, Detroit, Mich. 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
ine satisfaction. It is an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 

“I had been gray for nearly ten years 

before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 
creased in growth.” 

TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


** Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. Theuse of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 
healthy condition.” 
J. B. YOUNG, Carroliton, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BOXES 


by H. GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 Chestnut St. Phila. 
S27 LOOK FOR OUR TRADE M BEFORE PURCHASING. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 150;. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


FOR THE 


COMING WINTER 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


I, 

A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNIT. 
ED STATES OF AMERICA ww th. 
Close of President Jackson’s Administra 
tion. By THomas Wentworta 
Author of “Young Folks’ History of th. 
United States,” &e. Illustrated by Maps, 
Plans, Portraits, and other Engravings. py. 
xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


II. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION 
IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. i); 
Apoten F. Craristiant. Illustrated with Nu. 
merous Examples. pp. 304. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


III, 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and 
Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia anid 
Terra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Ama- 
zon and La Plata Rivers. By Tuomas W. 
Knox, Author of “The Boy Travellers in the 
Far East,” “The Voyage of the ‘ Vivian,” 
“The Young Nimrods,” &c. Profusely Illus. 
trated. pp. xvi.,498. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3.00. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOC. 
TRINE. By Henry ©. Suepon, Professor of 
Historical Theology in Boston University. 2 
vols., pp. xiv., 856. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 per set. 


TPE UNRIVALLED COOK -BOOK 
Housekeeper’s Guide. By Mrs. Wasu- 
mnctonN. With Index and Blank Pages for 
additional receipts. pp, viii., 640. 12moe, 
Cloth, $2.00. 
VI. 
AS WE WENT MARCHING ON. A 
Story of the War. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. 
pp. 310. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


VII. 
MALTHUS AND HIS WORE. by 
James Bonar, M.A. No. 28 of Haryer's 
Handy Series. 12mo, Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


VIL. 

SELF -DOOMED. A Novel. By B. L. 
Farseon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Lon- 
don’s Heart,” Love’s Harvest,” Great Porter 
Square,” &&., &. No. 27 of Harper's Handy 
Series. 16mo, Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


IX. 
MRS.HOLLYER. ANovel. By Groretana 
M. Craik, Author of ‘‘ Sylvia’s Choice,” ** God- 
frey Helstone,” “ Mildred,” “Two Women,” 
&c. No. 493 of Harper's Franklin Squar 
Library, 20 cents. 


— 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
13. SHE’S ALL THE WORLD TO ME. By Hal! 
14. AHARD ENOT. By Charles Gilbon........ 2h 
15. FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLAND‘. 
By W. H. Bishop. Illnstrated..... 25 
16. UNCLE JACK, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
17. MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. A Novel........-- 25 
18. SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By 
Arehibald Portes, ccc 25 
19. CUT BY THE COUNTY. By M. E. Brad- ‘ 
20. NO MEDIUM. By Annie Thomas........... 25 
21. PAUL CREW’S STORY. By Alice Comyns 7 
25 


22. OLD- WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW- 
WORLD ANSWERS. By Daniel Pidgeon, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E 25 

23. IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. By James 
Payn. Illustrated... 25 

24. THE FLOWER OF DOOM, and Other Stories. 
By M. 2 

25. — LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. By James / 

HOUP-LA. By John Strange Winter. Ill'd.. % 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


oTs 
77. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme | 7 eee 20 
479. Home Influence. By Grace Aguilar......-. 20 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J. T. 
Hendley. 19 
481. Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne.......----- 2 
482. The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomic 
483. Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis 
484. A Coquette’s Conquest. By Basil....-------: 
485. Lewis Arundel. By F. E. Smedley... .------ 


487. The Royal Highlanders. d James Grant.... 
L. Farjeo 


I 


20 

2% 

486. The Waters of Hercules. By E. D. Gerard... 4 
20) 

linstrated.. 2 


492. A Strange Voyage. By W. Clark Ruseell...-- 


The above works sent, carriage paid, fo any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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| PREPARED BY 490. In Sunny Lands. By William Drysdale. Il- ia 
Justrated. 
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IT WILL BE ALL THE SAME TO CLEVELAND. 


687 


AT THE CONVENTION. | 


>». 
Sas. 


_ “WR WILL GIVE.CLEVE- 
LAND A BLACK EYE!”’ 


f A 
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A 
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“GIVE OUR CANDIDATE AN ENDORSEMENT, 


“The President is a Democrat, and it is strange that any 
person should question his position. He earnestly desires 
the success of his party in tae pending elections in New 
York as well as elsewhere, and any assertion to the con- 
trary is utterly and maliciously false.’””—Cot. Lamont. 
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“ CLEVELAND IS JUST CRAZY TO HAVE HIL!. 
KLECTED !” 
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WE BEG!” 


GIVE THEM AN INCH AND THEY'LL TAKE AN ELL. 


We are displaying Autumn Nov- 
elties in Fine Class Dress Goods, 
Moss Embroidered and Beaded 
Robes, Silk and Wool Plush Com- 
Linations, Homespun Suitings, &c. 


AS 19th ot. 


NT 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS ano 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS. 


S.CLARKE. patentee. LON. ENG anc 
EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK. NEW JERSEYo 


~.v¥ RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


Third Book! 5. 


—OF THE— 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


New Ready. _ Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of 
vents with Neg 1 and No. 2. Many Old Tunes. A 


hook for Home or School. Two Hundred Songs and 
‘inns upon 176 Pages. Price. 50 Centa. 
dress 
HARPER 


New York. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


SPECIES of Scaly, Pimply, 
Beng “crofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
, ae and Scalp, with of Hair, from 
positively cured by the 
Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
“vs the blood and Perepiretion of impurities and 
elements, and thus removes the carae. 
tes pee the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
d nflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
~ «nd Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Phe Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
ahle repared from Cuticura, is indis- 
heating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
~~ inishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Price: 50 cents: Re- 


everywhere. 
NT, $l Soap 25 
cents. Prepared by the Porrar 
Send for “ How to Curr Skin Disrasrs.” 


“onstab le ae 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and pursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended physiciana. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ are and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SHELDON’S 


New York Volonteer Fire Department. 


Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of New 
York City. By Grorce W. SHeipon. With 
Characteristic Illustrations. pp. x.,576. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $4.50. 


Mr. Sheldon’s book is a very favorable specimen of 
its useful and interesting kind, comprehenstve, sys- 
tematic, careful,’well indexed, and written with an 
equal appreciation of the value of historical and eta- 
tistical facts, and the fascination of the romantic side 
of his subject.—\. World. 

No old *institation ” of New York offers so many 
picturesque contrasts and romantic incidents in the 
course of its eventful history as the Volunteer Fire 
Departmeut of New York. Its record of heroic acts 
and notable sacrifices is a long and glorious one.— 
N. Y. Journal,of Commerce. 

The author finds time and space for bits of hn- 
mor and pathos and characteristic anecdotes, which 
enliven his pages in a most entertaining way.—.¥. ¥ 
Herald. 

A very valuable contribution to the municipal his- 
tory of our metropolis. . .. Mr. Sheldon has collected 
a vast amount of curious historic material and it is 
well worth preservation.—N. ¥. Mail and Express. 

Mr. Sheldon goes over the ground in a broad and 
therongh way and has produced a history which is duc 
to the memory of the department, as the monument 
of their devotion, courage, and public spirit through a 
long course of years.—Independent, N. Y. 

Mr. Sheldon writes with enthusiastic interest, eup- 
plies a multitude of important facts which deserve 
permanent preeervation, and has made a book of very 
rreat value to all interested either ir: the history of 
New York City, or that of the art of fighting fire.— 
Congrégationalist, Boston. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the Untted States or Canada, on receipt of $4.50. 
Harprr’s CaTaLoeur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LEADING HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 


ND 
HOTEL DAM, Union Square, New York. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


Both hotels (connecting) are centrally located, pos- 
sessing all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished. tanrant and Café unexcelled. 
Horse cars to every section of the city pass the door. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


CRAND HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, Corner St. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) E YORK. 
HENRY MILFORD SHITH & SON, Proprietors. 


GALT HOUSE, Louisville, Ky. 
The Largest and Finest Hotel in the City. 


ALLYN HOUSE, 
R. J. ALLYN, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER 400,000 am IN USE. 


Fasiest Ridi v le made. Rides as 

with one person Sac Whe Springs lengthen and 
ing to the weight they carry. Equal 

adapted te rough country roads an 

fine drives of cities. Manufactu and sold by 

all leading Carriage Builders and Dealers 


FOR SHAVING. 
The Senuine Yankee So-p. 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 


ness and 
nence of its lather. 
y adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. S. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other scap i} 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 


FPAC-SIMILE. 


CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARITES, 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 Cents. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Giastonbarv, Con. 
Formerly Witiams & Bros., Manchester, 1540. 


66 OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


- -——— 
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SHORT 
SeEnD For CataLocue @ Price List 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Arwstrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantifal 
colors. Designs for of Stitches 
in each package. Send 40 cts, In stamps or postal D 

to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadeipiia, Pa 


War Volomes of Harper's Weekly 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
$20. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Special Notice.—An advance of $2.00 on above 
prices will be made January Ist, 1SS6, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 


Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Anunal Sule, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRA€T 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
ami a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”"—See Medical Presa,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-sintile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title ‘Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


LYON & HEALY, 4 


State & Monroe Sts,, Chicago. , 
Will send you their ef 


BAND CATA LOGUE 


J 


Exercises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat- 
alogue of choice band music. mailed frea 


WLOOUGLAS’ 
$300 


BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
PERFECT FIT! 


in Congress, Lace and Button, 
with all styles of toe. Equais 
any $5 or $6shoe. Ifyour dealer 
does not keep them send your 
name On postal card for instruc- 


_ tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Sons’ Ked Clover Blossoms 
a ami Fluid and Solid extracts of the Hlos- 
= soms. Best Blood Purifier Known. Cares 
Cancer,Catarrh,Salt Rheam,Rheumatis 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles, &c. Send fur 
Circular. 116 and 11S Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,....... #4 08 
HARPEIS WRRELY.. 400 
BARPRR'S BAZAR . 200 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,........... 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks) ...°.... 19 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Namlier a> 
week for 53 weeks)... codes 


Postage Free to all anbacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own departmént.—J, Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself.—Boston Globe. 

Their valne is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend: them anew and more empliatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. Sten. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelphia Leder. 

One or the other of thése jonrnals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
va 


The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, im 
the world.—Springjield Republican, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furniehed 
gratnitonsly on application to Hagrek & Beorsers, 


Remittances should be madé by Post-Office Mbney 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, §. Y, 


Every pair warranted. Made. 
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